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TO OUR READERS. 





Readers experiencing difficulty in obtaining the 
“Spectator ’’’ regularly and promptly through the 
abolition of the Sunday post or other causes should 
become yearly subscribers, and so secure delivery by 
post in any part of the United Kingdom on Saturday. 
The yearly subscription, including postage to an 
address in the United Kingdom or abroad, is £2 3s. 4d. 


The ‘‘ Spectator’ is on sale at our Office by noon 
on Friday. 

Readers who are satisfied with their existing 
arrangements for obtaining the ‘“ Spectator ’’ should 


make no change, but should continue to obtain the 
paper from their Newsagent or Bookstall. 

All communications, cheques or Postal Orders, 
or notices of change of address, should be sent to 
The Manager, ‘ Spectator ’’ Office, 13 York Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.2. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— 

7". resistance of the Republicans in Dublin has been 

broken during the week. Mr. Collins having decided 
to act, has certainly acted with energy and skill. We are glad 
to notice that he no longer relics upon the ambiguous allegiance 
of the I.R.A., as he has announced his intention of publishing a 
manifesto calling upon all able-bodied men of good will to rally 
to the side of the Provisional Government. On such facts as 
these we must base new hopes. But it would be rash to pretend 
that the trouble is over, because the irregulars have so far 
played into Mr. Collins’s hands. They were very foolish to 
challenge the authority of the Provisional Government in the 
capital. It was certain that if Mr. Collins made up his mind 
to tackle them seriously they must be defeated there. 








The real warfare of irregulars is of the guerrilla kind, and guerrilla 
tactics are necessarily at a great disadvantage in limited spaces 
and in streets and houses. Guerrillas need open spaces where 
they can easily disperse and form again elsewhere. Probably 
the Republicans have learned a lesson. They will strengthen 
their centres of activity in the provinces and they may give 
much more trouble than they have given in Dublin. The end 
may be a long way off. Finally, we have to remember that the 
Irish temperament is such that we cannot reason out the probable 
course of events. It is the nature of the Celtic Irish to resist 
authority, and it may be that if Mr. Collins successfully gets 
into the saddle that fact may be the signal for renewed and more 
vigorous attempts to pull him off. We shall now attempt to 
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| Spaces at points at which important roads converge. 


give a brief summary of the extraordinary events in Ireland 
during the week. 


At the end of two days’ bombardment of the Four Courts— 
the attack had begun at dawn on Wednesday, June 28th—-Mr. 
Rory O'Connor was still in possession. The fall of the chief 
irregular stronghold, however, was by that time certain. The 
Republicans outside were busy seizing numerous buildings in 
the principal streets with the intention of carrying on their 
resistance elsewhere. The new positions were chosen with a 
good eye for tactical advantage. Most of them, as the special 
correspondent of the Morning Post points out, commanded open 
They were 
all carefully fortified. All the time in the main streets sniping 
was going on and perhaps the greater number of casualties was 
among non-combatants. The ordinary life of Dublin had come 
to a standstill. Even those who had tried to keep shops and 
offices open were compelled to close them. Dame Street, 
Sackville Street and Gresham Street were almost deserted. 


The Republicans busily cut wires and by the evening of 
Thursday, June 29th, Dublin was isolated from the South and 
West so far as telegraphic communication was concerned. 
Railways had also been pulled up and no long-distance trains 
were reaching the capital. On Thursday, June 29th, the 
Provisional Government issued a proclamation pointing out 
that the Republicans were only a section of the Irish people, and 
adding that the Government would not tolerate “ this organized 
system of brigandage and outrage and would not allow the 
will of the people to be openly flouted.”’ Late on the same night 
the Free State troops finally assaulted the Four Courts. It is 
said that about two thousand troops were engaged in the attack. 
They had not much difficulty in entering the building as a way 
had been cleared by artillery fire. Mr. Rory O'Connor and his 
garrison, numbering about a hundred and forty men, who were 
sheltering in their last line of defence, surrendered and were 


| marched off to Mountjoy Gaol, 





Among the prisoners, it is said, were Maud Gomme and 
Mr. McBride, son of the late Major McBride. Some time before 
the surrender there was a tremendous explosion, the result of 
an extensive mine which had been placed in position by the 
garrison. By this explosion about thirty of the Free State 
troops were wounded and a fire was caused which burnt out the 
inside of the building and destroyed all the valuable national 
documents. The loss in documents is appalling to contemplate 
—not only title-deeds of land, the destruction of which will 
cause the utmost confusion, but historical manuscripts which 
had been little worked upon and which now pass for ever from 
the control of historians. 


Last Saturday and Sunday the Free State troops concentrated 
their attention upon the hotels which had been turned into rebel 
strongholds. Moran’s Hotel in Talbot Street was one of the 
first to be reduced, as it was in a very important position com- 
manding the communications between Sackville Street and the 
Great Northern Station and the Central Telegraph Office. 
Armoured cars and machine-guns were used in the attack. 
There was some delay in the Free State operations owing to the 
intervention of the Lord Mayor of Dublin and the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop Byrne, who tried to induce the rebels to 
surrender. It is said that Mr. De Valera was in command at 
one of the hotels. It is also said that Madame Markievicz 
was somewhere in Sackville Street commanding a party of 





woman snipers, 





On Monday the situation was that Mr. De Valera with some 
five hundred followers still had possession of the barricaded hotels 
in Sackville Street, but he and his men were very closely invested. 
So far as possible the Free State troops avoided using artillery. 
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The intention, no doubt, was to destroy as little property as 
possible. The special correspondent of the Morning Post 
recorded some remarkable instances of irregulars in plain clothes 
suddenly producing. revolvers and shooting isolated members 
of the Free State forces. All Monday and Tuesday the invest- 
ment of Sackville Street continued. The Free State troops for 
the first time used smoke bombs. 


On Wednesday better progress was made, and one by one the 
strongholds in Sackville Street were reduced. After the 
Gresham and Hammam Hotels had been captured the Free State 
troops dealt with the last point of resistance, the Granville 
Hotel. The defenders of this hotel did not surrender until the 
hotel was on fire. They then emerged carrying white flags. 
It had been hoped that Mr. de Valera would be found among 
the prisoners, but he was not there. It is said that he escaped 
on Monday. The special correspondent of the Daily News 
stated that Captain Stapleton was advancing to receive the 
surrender of the Granville Hotel when he was fired on and 
seriously wounded in the neck. Among those captured at the 
Hammam Hotel was Mr. Garry Houlihan, the well-known 
irregular leader. 

If Mr. De Valera has not been killed we may expect him to 
appear outside Dublin, perhaps with Mr. Austin Stack and Mr. 
Erskine Childers. There are already reports of definite Repub- 
lican movements in the counties of Sligo, Limerick and Donegal 
as well as in Cork. The Republicans have lost the services of 
Mr. Cathal Brugha. He fought very gamely and was the last to 
leave the Granville Hotel. He then advanced upon the Free 
State troops, firing his revolver,at them. He was shot in the 
leg and captured. The best we can hope is that the folly of the 
Republicans in trying to hold up Dublin will cost them their 
cause. Their loss of prestige, added to the general weariness of 
fighting, may just possibly turn the tables decisively against 
them. 

The Ulster Association has announced that there is good 
authority for stating that the fate of the three young British 
officers and a private of the Army Service Corps who were seized 
at Macroom by the I.R.A. is now beyond doubt. They were 
hanged on trees. ‘“‘ Such a proceeding,” says the Ulster Asso- 
ciation, “is contrary to all the rules of war and is sufficiently 
outrageous to send a thrill of horror throughout the civilized 
world.” ‘The officers were captured on April 27th, and though 
questions have frequently been asked in Parliament, the Govern- 
ment have never been able to supply any information. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord Carson and others 
recited an appalling list of murders and outrages against the 
Loyalists in Ireland, and invited the Government to say what 
they meant to do in the way of providing protection. In par- 
ticular, Lord Carson called attention to the outrages committed 
in the County of Tipperary against a young married woman. 
During a raid on her husband’s house she was outraged, said 
Lord Carson, on seven or eight different occasions, He read an 
affidavit signed by her and her husband. 


Lord Crawford said that the Government had found it almost 
impossible to obtain information during the past few days. 
The Provisional Government thought they knew the ringleader 
of the men who had committed the outrages and a search was 
being made for this man. He added that the particular kind of 
horror mentioned was alien to the records of Irish crime, but he 
agreed that if such foul deeds were unchecked the disease would 
spread. Though it was the Loyalist who suffered to-day it might 
be the Nationalist to-morrow. The chief trouble, of course, is 
that the Government removed troops and police before they 
had the least reason to be satisfied that there were any 
competent persons to take their place. 


Tuesday’s papers contain a very remarkable interview which 
Sir James Craig gave to the Press in Belfast on Monday. He 
was interested—this, it is obvious from the context, was not 
ironical—to read that Mr. Collins’s policy was to bring peace 
and order to the South and West. He (Sir James) could be 
relied upon to cope with disorder in the North, from whatever 
source it emanated. 


“With both of us actuated by the same motive peace should 
shortly setile upon the whole of Ireland. He appears to tako 
exception to the assistance the British have rendered in stamping 
out assassination in the city of Belfast. He himself, however, 


was only too glad to solicit aid from the British Government in 
the matter of the supply of arms and ammunition to suppress 
disorder in his area. 


He will find as time goes on that no 





Government can exist unless the Courts function and the 
Executive is supported by all classes of the community. I 
well know that the Protestants in the South and West will 
recognize and assist his Government to bring peace to the land. 
It is not too much, therefore, for me to look to the large Catholic 
community living in our midst to acknowledge and assist the 
Parliament ‘and Government of Northern Ireland. I am 
extremely desirous to say nothing that might be considered 
provocative, but if Mr. Collins had taken up this attitude a 
year ago we would be far advanced along the lines of a peaceful 
and prosperous Ireland.” 


Sir James Craig went on to insist, and we are sure with truth, 
that the North holds no bitterness against the South and would 
welcome its progress and prosperity. Rivalry in trade and 
agriculture would be healthy, and whatever good the North sees 
in the South it will be only too delighted to adopt, “and perhaps 
the North might be able to supply a hint or two to the South.” 
But Sir James, wisely, did not pretend that murders were things 
that could be forgotten in a moment. 

‘““The cessation of all bitter strife and the promotion of a 
friendly feeling among all classes will soon clear away the 
bitter memories of the past; and although the murder of 
Sir Henry Wilson, Mr. Twaddell and many other innocent 
citizens of the North will long linger in our memories, we will 
not on that account obstruct in any way the efforts made 
through any quarter to produce good feeling between the 
masses of the people.” 


Sir James ended his statement by a moving appeal to the 
Orangemen in regard to the celebrations of July 12th—an 
appeal which, we are confident, will not only be listened to, 
but acted upon: “The honour of our beloved Province is at 
stake in this matter.” When they marched on that day to give 
thanks for “ civil and religious liberty,’ they must bear them- 
selves with credit to the grandest organization of Protestantism 
in the world. We say, without hesitation, that Sir James’s 
whole statement, like all his public utterances since he has been 
Prime Minister, amply proves that we were not exaggerating when 
we declared our profound belief in his wisdom, statesmanship, 
and absolute rectitude of intention. Considering the way in 
which Sir James Craig was treated by Mr. Collins, one would 
not have been surprised if he had put his hand behind his back 
and had said that it would be useless for him and the Southern 
leaders to attempt to get into touch. 





Again, we must have pardoned Sir James if the murder of 
one of his closest friends had made it impossible for him to 
speak as he did. Yet, with a magnanimity to which history 
affords few parallels, he put all such thoughts and feclings 
aside. All personal considerations, all amaur-propre were swept 
away. What is more, he dared to rely upon the people of Belfast 
and the North being as statesmanlike and as generous and as 
great-hearted as he is. We are absolutely confident that the 
North will not fail him, but will follow his courageous and 
generous lead. While such a spirit inspires the North, who will 
put bounds to what Ulster may, in the end, accomplish for 
Ireland as a whole ? Once more we congratulate the North on 
their good fortune in having such a leader, and Sir James Craig 
upon having such followers. All the same, we are by no means 
sure that Ulster can be allowed to monopolize his services for 
ever. He may receive a call to a greater sphere of action which 
neither he nor they will think it right for him to refuse. 


The murder of Dr. Rathenau has had the effect of arousing 
German public opinion in support of the Republic. The 
Government, hitherto timid in their handling of the Monarchists, 
have shown surprising vigour and evidently possess the sympathy 
of the people. Tho assassins and their accomplices have been 
traced. One of the men who fired at Dr. Rathenau was taken 
at Diisseldorf and was almost lynched by an angry crowd. 
The driver of the car in which the assassins sat and the wealthy 
man who lent the car have been arrested. A widespread 
conspiracy to murder the leading members of the Government 
has been revealed, and many of the plotters are under lock and 
key. President Ebert last weck issued a decree making con- 
spiracy against the Republic a capital offence. A Bill giving 
legal form to this decree was sanctioned by the Reichsrat, or 
Council of the State, on Monday. ‘The Berlin clerks and 
working-men on Tuesday took a half-holiday in order to parade 
the city in their hundreds of thousands as a demonstration in 
favour of the Bill for the Defence of the Republic. The 
Socialists are demanding the dismissal of Monarchist officials. 
Not since the early days of the revolution has the German 
Republic seemed so real as it is at this momont. We are bound 
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to welcome this display of feeling, for the Republicans in 
Germany stand for peace. 


The Hague Conference shows no sign of yielding any tangible 
result. Last week Litvinoff informed the Conference that the 
Bolsheviks required within the next three years credits to the 
amount of £322,400,000 for transport, agriculture, industry 
and commerce, apart from the large sums that will be required 
for local enterprises. They might as well ask for the moon. 
This week the European delegates produced a statement of the 
claims made by foreign owners of property in Russia. Litvinoff 
replied by demanding full particulars of each claim—an obvi- 
ously impossible request. He was then invited to state defi- 
nitely how far the Bolsheviks were prepared to restore private 
property to its owners. The British delegates made it clear 
that all talk about foreign credits was idle until foreign capitalists 
were assured of security for the money that they might invest 
in Russia. It becomes more and more obvious that the con- 
tinuance of the irresponsible Bolshevik despotism is in itself 
fatal to all hopes of restoring Russia by external loans. 


When the debate on Sir J. B. Robinson’s peerage was resumed 
in the House of Lords on Thursday, June 29th, Sir J. B. 
Robinson himself had saved the Government much anxiety 
by asking the King’s leave to decline the honour. This announce- 
ment, made by the Lord Chancellor, took the sting out of the 
debate. Sir J. B. Robinson’s action did him much credit ; 
he had not sought the peerage, he said, and at the age of eighty- 
two was not much concerned about dignities. There remains 
the question why the peerage was to be conferred, and why 
it was officially justified by a reference to Sir J. B. Robinson’s 
bank, which ceased to exist in 1905. The Lord Chancellor 
admitted that the Prime Minister had been guilty of a grave 
omission in failing to consult the Colonial Secretary—or, we 
may add, the South African Government. The Duke of 
Northumberland and Lord Selborne pointed the moral, and 
Lord Salisbury gave notice that he would press for a reform 
of the present method of awarding pecrages. It is, indeed, 
high time that the fountain of honour were freed from the 
taint of party finance. 


The School Teachers’ (Superannuation) Bill, which requires 
elementary teachers to pay a shilling in the pound on their 
salaries towards the cost of their pensions, was read a second 
time in the House of Commons on Monday by 210 votes to 54, 
After the debate was adjourned some weeks ago, against the 
wishes of the Government, a Select Committee was appointed to 
inquire whether the Government were pledged not to make the 
pensions contributory so long as the Burnham scale of salaries 
was in force. By five votes to four the Committee held that 
there was no such pledge, though Mr. Acland, the chairman, 
thought that a pledge was implied. Major Gray, the teachers’ 
representative, accepted the principle of the Bill, and Mr. Fisher 
agreed that the Bill should expire after two years, when the 
question of salary would be reconsidered. Inasmuch as the 
average salaries are now two and a-half times as large as they 
were before the War, the teachers have been well advised to 
abate their opposition to the Bill. Expenditure on education, 
though wise, is by no means popular, and the teachers would lose 
public sympathy if they seemed to claim that they alone must be 
excused from making any sacrifice in these difficult times. 


The Government’s policy in Palestine was made clear in a 
White Paper issued last Saturday by the Colonial Office. 
Mr. Churchill repudiated the suggestion that Palestine was to 
be “as Jewish as England is English.” The Declaration of 
1917 did not say that Palestine was to become a Jewish National 
Home but said that such a Home should be founded in Palestine. 
The Zionist Organization had no share in the government. 
The Declaration, Mr. Churchill said, had been reaffirmed by 
the Allies at San Remo and in the Treaty of Sévres and was 
“not susceptible of change.” The Jewish community in 
Palestine, numbering 80,000, was there as of right and not-on 
sufferance. It must be able to increase by immigration, pro- 
vided that the immigrants were not a burden on the country 
and did not occasion unemployment. Since 1918 there had 
been 25,000 immigrants. A special committee of the elected 
Legislative Council would confer with the local government 
on matters relating to immigration. 





Mr. Churchill pointed out that Sir Henry McMahon’s letter 
to the Sherif of Mecca, in October, 1915, promising independence 








to the Arabs, did not apply to the vilayet of Beirut or to 
Palestine. But the Government proposed “to foster the 
establishment of a full measure of self-government.” There 
would be a Legislative Council containing twelve elected members 
and ten official members, After a few years, the situation would 
be reviewed. Already several of the departments were assisted 
by representative committees, and the entire control of Moslem 
religious endowments, some of which had been appropriated 
by the Turks, had been transferred to a Supreme Council elected 
by the Moslems. Such a policy, Mr. Churchill concluded, 
would be fair to all sections of the population of Palestine. 


Sir W, Joynson Hicks, in the House of Commons on Tuesday, 
raised the question of the Palestine Mandate and the minor 
question of the concession for a hydro-electric power scheme 
granted to Mr. Rutenberg, a Russian Jew who was an associate 
of M. Kerensky. Mr. Churchill in reply said that the Balfour 
Declaration of 1917, in favour of a Jewish National Home, was 
an integral part of the Mandate, and must be upheld. The 
rights of the Arabs would be safeguarded, but the Zionists must 
be allowed to develop new sources of wealth in Palestine. 
Mr. Rutenberg was the only applicant for a concession of the 
kind. His enterprise, which was backed by Jewish American 
capitalists, would be subject to Government control, and his 
profits would be limited. Our annual expenditure in Palestine 
had been reduced from £8,000,000 to £2,000,000 and would, 
two years hence, be only £1,000,000—not too high a price, 
Mr. Churchill thought, to pay for the guardianship of the Holy 
Land in accordance with our pledges. The Colonial Secretary's 
statement was approved, on a division, by 292 votes to 35. 





We have written elsewhere on the question of Palestine. 
Here we would only say that Mr. Churchill’s Parliamentary 
success has changed nothing, either in Palestine or at home. 
The Arabs’ suspicions have not been removed. The grave 
concern with which sober Englishmen are watching the develop- 
ment of the racial and religious quarrels which are the outcome 
of the Zionist movement has not been abated by the Govern- 
ment’s victory in the division lobbies. It will, we fear, be a 
long and difficult task to undo the mischief that has been done 
by Ministerial ineptitude. 

The Criminal Law Amendment Bill, which has been taken up 
by the Government this year, was read a second time in the 
House of Commons on Wednesday. The most contentious 
clause of the Bill is that which would prevent a seducer from 
pleading as a defence that he had reasonable cause to believe 
that his victim was over sixteen. The women’s societies attach 
great importance to this provision. Many men, on the other 
hand, believe, as the opponents of the Bill stated in the House, 
that the girl is often as much to blame as the man and that the 
amendment of the existing law will encourage unprincipled 
girls to bring blackmailing charges against the boys or youths 
whom they have tempted. Inasmuch as the Bill is based on 
the Report of Lord Muir Mackenzie’s Select Committee, which 
discussed the subject very carefully, the fears of the opponents 
would seem to be exaggerated. For the protection of young 
men against unfounded accusations, however, the Bill might 
be amended in Committee. 


In the East Nottingham by-election on June 29th, occasioned 
by the death of Sir J. D. Rees, the Coalition Unionist, Mr. J. D. 
Houfton, had an easy victory. He polled 10,404 votes; Mr. 
A. H. Jones, a Co-operative and Labour candidate, came second 
with 5,431 votes, and the Independent Liberal, Mr. T. G. 
Graham, brought up the rear with 4,065 votes. At the General 
Election Sir J. D. Rees had polled 9,549 votes, while his Labour 
and Independent opponents between them received 4,983. 

Now that the Abbey has been saved for posterity, it is the 
turn of St. Paul’s to appeal for help. The Dean and Chapter 
are asking the public to subscribe £100,000 within the noxt 
few years so that the most necessary repairs may be executed 
on the pillars and arches supporting Wren’s mighty dome. 
During the past nine years the south transept has been repaired 
and strengthened at a cost of £60,000, and the central part of 
the cathedral must now be taken in hand. The times are bad, 
but the money must and will be found. 





Bank Rate, 34 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. June 15, 
1922; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 1004; 
Thursday week, 1005; a year ago, &8}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


HOW DO WE STAND ? 


O one can take stock of the present position of 
these islands and of the British Empire as a whole 
without deep anxiety. 

Though the Ship of State is strong and still well found, 
it is drifting amid cross-currents and dangerous rocks, 
some hidden and some apparent and menacing. The 
_ at the helm seems bent upon getting a cheer from 

is crew, appealing to the loyalty and interests of his 
chief officers, and placating the passengers, instead of 
concentrating his attention on steering a safe course. 
He talks when he should be acting. We have to 
reverse the old injunction, “ Do not speak to the man 
at the wheel,” and implore the man at the wheel not to 
speak to everybody within earshot but to keep his eye 
upon the vessel’s course and to mind his own job. That 
job is steady control, not soothing the agitated people on 
deck with reassuring words or trick “ stunts ” with the helm. 

But such criticism, though it is true, is at present, we 
confess, of little value. A year, or even six months, ago 
there was imperative need to awaken the nation to the 
danger of its position and to make it realize that things 
were going badly and would go much worse unless a great 
and immediate effort were made. Now the country needs 
no such awakening. It has become perfectly well 
aware of what is going on. What is wanted now 
is not criticism or invective or warnings, but guidance. 
The popular mind is distracted beyond all experience, 
and men who have never before taken an alarmist or 
sensational view of public affairs are full of care and 
anxiety. They do not need anyone to tell them how great 
a mess we are in. Any fool can see that. What they 
want to know is how to get out of it. 

To say that it is not easy to give the guidance asked for 
is of little avail. To say that it is impossible, and the 
situation hopeless, is unworthy. The citizen who is not 
merely anxious about the commonwealth, but carries his 
anxiety to the point of despair, is guilty of something akin 
to suicide. However bad things may be, wise men, as 
well as brave men, will make an effort to avoid destruction, 
even at the eleventh hour. 

“But how?” our leading men are asking to-day. 
“What can we do? We are utterly dissatisfied with the 
present state of affairs, but we look in vain for alternatives. 
Things have gone too far to be remedied. The wishes of 
the country are sound enough; were, indeed, never sounder. 
The powers of anarchy and of the nation’s enemies at home 
and abroad were never less. Yet it seems impossible to 
find help.” Those who talk like this—and they are many 
—go on to argu> that the Government's majority is too 
large to be affected, however sound and however strong is 
the case made against them. Besides, even if the Govern- 
ment were publicly convicted of misrule, where, runs the 
whisper, are we to find a substitute ? The men who attack 
them may be in the right and may be clever critics, but what 
guarantee have we that they would prove strong enough to 
carry the weight of administration in days so difficult ? The 
Government have managed in one way or another to rope in 
almost all the men of experience and of administrative ability 
in the country. There is no Opposition worthy of the name. 
The Liberals are either effete or else divided. Some of the 
best of them took the Coalition coupon. Others have drifted 
away like Mr. McKenna, and probably even Lord Grey of 
Fallodon, who seems now to hold in effect, if not in name, an 
independent attitude. In a word, a Liberal Government able 
to take the place of the present Government is unthinkable. 
The same kind of thing is said by many practical politicians 
about the Die-Hards. They are admitted to be men in 
earnest, and men of inigh personal character, but they alone 
have not, it is urged, the power to turn out the Government. 
Further, it is feit that even if they could turn out the 
Government they alone could not form a Ministry. 

Incidentally, we must say that we have to admit the force 
of many of these reflections. One of the great disadvan- 


tages of a vast Governmental majority and a numerically 
weak Oppositeon is that the chance of coming into office 
seems so remote that the minority tend to drive their 
case too hard, to be too destructive in their criticism. 





They thus give an excuse to balancing Members of the 
House of Commons to stick to the Government, even 
when they dislike it. Such supporters, malgié eux, console 
themselves, or, shall we say, bemuse their consciences, 
by saying “the Government are bad, but if we support 
these wild men in turning them out, we shall have to put 
thos: wild men into office, and that would be worse 
than ever.” 

Under the normal working of our Constitution the heads 
of the Parliamentary Opposition are generally quite near 
enough to office to make them careful and moderate in 
their tactics, and anxious not to frighten people and make 
them imagine that they are going to push things too far. 
In fact, an Opposition with prospects are much more able 
to keep a Government straight from day to day than a 
company of Freelances, however brilliant. A “ ready 
for service” Ministry visible on the front Opposition 
Bench in the Commons is a most useful memento mori 
for the men of the Treasury Bench. Nothing makes a 
Cabinet. more reckless, or more demoralized, than the 
feeling that, do what they will, they are so strong that 
nothing can get rid of them except an appeal to the country. 
But when that point is reached, the appeal to the country 
is not likely to be made voluntarily. 

No doubt, in spite of that, Governments fall through their 
own weaknesses and follies, but the process is slow. Take, 
for an example, the recent debates and questions 
on the Honours scandal. We may feel quite sure that 
the feeling in the Commons as well as in the Lords was one 
of utter disgust, and that the Government had here lost 
the confidence of Parliament. Yet, because of the excuse 
that there was no alternative to the Ministry, men felt 
it their duty to damp down their consciences and keep 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues in power. 

In spite of all these considerations and of the special 
and abnormal difficulties of getting rid of the present 
Government, the fact remains (1) that they must be got 
rid of, and (2) that the country wants to be rid of them. 
Our view has always been that the “no alternative” 
objection is only true if the assumption is made that the 
new Ministry must be on old-fashioned lines—i.e., made 
up of old Parliamentary hands, and representing one cr 
other of the old parties. 

We will not accept that assumption. We do not believe 
it to be sound. The times are not normal, and there is 
no need for a normal Ministry at the moment. We fully 
agree that later it will be best to get back to the system 
of Ministries formed from experienced Parliamentary 
leaders representing, if possible, not Coalitions or Groups, 
but homogeneous parties. At present, however, we want 
a different form of Ministry—a Ministry of Affairs. Such 
a Ministry must be made up of the best men in the country, 
wherever they can be found. Their duty will be not to 
further the interests of any party or section of the com- 
munity, but simply to liquidate our terrific difficulties— 
fiscal, political, constitutional and imperial— and when those 
difficulties are liquidated, to hand the country back to 
its normal governors. 

We shall be told, no doubt, that this is impossible, 
and that we are only really suggesting a new form of 
Coalition. ‘‘ We have seen,” it will be added, “ what 
party Coalitions are, and we don’t want another.” Our 
answer is that it is not fair to condemn a Ministry of 
Affairs as a Coalition, or, to be more exact, we must not, 
because one kind of Coalition is bad, jump to the con- 
clusion that there is not a good kind obtainable. Coalitions 
may be excellent things if they are real and honest 
Coalitions, and not the personal and autocratic govern- 
ment of a Supreme Minister masquerading under that 
name—which is very much the situation now. 

If a Ministry of Affairs could be formed without any 
distinction of party—and there are pretty few real 
distinctions at this moment—and entrusted for a definite 
period, say for two years, with the duty of liquidating the 
country’s difficulties and then handing the Administration 
back as a going concern, we believe that there would be an 
instant reaction throughout the nation—moral, political 
and industrial. We want a neutral Prime Minister. If his 
health were good enough, Lord Grey of Fallodon would 
be the ideal man. Mr. Bonar Law, again, might 
give us what was wanted. So would Mr. McKenna. He 
has taken no part in politics since 1916. and is exactly 
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what we mean by a political neutral. Besides, he has 
the confidence of the business community in a very special 
degree. Lord Balfour is an obvious possibility, but we 
fear that just now a Prime Minister should be in the 
Commons and also should be Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

When once the mandate had been given to such a Prime 
Minister, he would have no difficulty in finding good men 
to serve with him, especially as it would be well under- 
stood that the Prime Minister’s mandate from the country 
would only be for a definite period. A Prime Minister 
of the type we have described would never attempt, 
or let anyone else attempt for him, to create a new Party, 
or to buttress up his “ connexion” by such arts as those 
which we have recently seen described in Parliamentary 
debates—debates in which the advocates of the Government 
would say nothing, and in which even the Opposition seemed 
curiously disinclined to press for the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth as to the distribution 
of Honours in recent years. 

We want our Ministry of Affairs to make their sole policy 
the liquidation of the situation—that is, to settle the Irish 
Question as well as it can be settled, to straighten out the 
tangle in India, to get out of the appalling difficulties in 
which we have placed ourselves in Palestine, to get rid as far 
as possible of our commitments in Mesopotamia, and, 
most of all, to cut down taxation in this country. And 
this must and can be done, not by imperilling our safety in 
the Army, in the Navy, and in the Air, but by making reduc- 
tions in the wasteful and demoralizing system of Bureau- 
cratic rule, which wastes our money and gives us nothing 
in return. Above all, the Ministry we want, the Ministry 
of Liquidation, would fix irrevocably the amount which 
can be raised in taxation without courting national ruin. 
Having fixed tneir datum line they would refuse absolutely 
to act on the mad principle that there are certain things 
which we “ must ” have, cost what they may. No business— 
nay, no household—has ever been run on those lines without 
coming to destruction. 

But, though nobody can say that what we have written 
is not an attempt at guidance, we shall perhaps be told 
that it is unpractical. We do not agree; or rather, it is 
only unpractical if we assume that among the Members 
of the present House of Commons there are not a very 
large number of men of tried patriotism; men who are 
sincerely anxious to do what is best for the nation and 
who have no personal interests to serve. If they could 
only come together and could determine to let allegiance 
to Parties, Groups, or Chiefs be, for a time, in abey- 
ance, there is no reason why we should not be ruled, and 
well ruled, by a neutral Ministry of Affairs. All that is 
wanted is for someone to call the men of good intent 
together. That accomplished the rest would be compara- 
tively easy. The Walls of Jericho would once more fall 
by themselves. 





A STUDY IN INEPTITUDE. 


rPXHE Government have often a very good case from 


their own point of view. That is, when faced, 
as they have been, with great difficulties and with the 


necessity for a decision one way or the other, they have 


come to a decision for which there is a good deal to be 
said. We do not say, and never have said, that 
they ought to be arraigned for their decisions in the 
abstract. It is when we come to the practical 
carrying out of the policy adopted that our objections 
begin. It is the recklessness, callousness, and levity 
which have marked their actions that condemn the 


Government. Their ineptitude has been colossal. Often | 


it has occurred in cases where it would have been 
thought that every consideration, including the consider- 
ation of their own good name and their hold upon the 
country, must have made them careful to avoid offence. 

A notable example of what we mean is to be found in 
their handling of Palestine and the Zionist problem. 
Though we consider their policy to be wrong, we fully 
understand the temptation under which the Government 
were in 1917 to make the famous Balfour Declaration. 
We also recognize that when the Declaration was made 
the Government might have thought that the very caretul 
limitations that were attached to it would save them -as, 
indeed, it ought to have saved them —- froma worse danger. 








But if we can well understand how they came to make 
their initial mistake, for certainly a mistake it was, we 
have nothing but amazement amounting in the end to the 
strongest condemnation for the extraordinarily inept way 
in which they have carried out their policy. Even 
though in Tuesday's debate Ministers were extremely 
ingenious in their excuses—they are adept in defending 
foolish, nay, scandalous follies—they failed to explain 
the reasons for their conduct. At every stage of the 
proceedings connected with the settlement of unhappy 
Judea they seem to have been asking for trouble, and when 
the trouble came, instead of taking warning, they went on 
to ask for more. That is a severe censure, but look at the 
case against the Government. Having promulgated the 
Balfour Declaration, and knowing the fierce, turbulent, 
passionate, powerful, and all-pervading race with which 
they had to deal, the Government, one might have 
imagined, would at once have said or thought some- 
thing of this kind: “ We must proceed with great caution, 
for the Jewish problem is very thorny. The Jews have 
suffered terrible wrongs at the hands of Christians. Now 
they have got a great opportunity to prove their worth, 
as well as their patience, and we want to help them to do 
so. But the difficulties are enormous. In the first place 
they are in effect, if not in name, planning to do a thing 
which has never been done before, except by conquerors in 
arms. They want, that is, to accomplish the peaceiul 
eviction of the present inhabitants of the country— 
inhabitants who are not a newly entered people, but 
a people who have been in Palestine for 2,000 years, and 
many of whom are quite possibly descended from the 
men who were there long before the Jews found the road 
across the deserts of Sinai or through the hills of Moab 
and so out-Allenbied Allenby.’’ If there is a “Statute of 
Limitations ” for nations, as well as for individuals, the 
Arab Mohammedans and Christians have as good a case for 
quiet possession against the Jews as against the descendants 
of Crusaders —Latin and Teutonic. 

In a word the Government, as the provisos of the Balfour 
Declaration prove, had the strongest possible reasons for 
handling the Arabs carefully and for insisting on the 
Zionists asserting their claims with the greatest possible 
respect and sympathy. They should have recognized 
that it must have been a terrifying thing for the indigenous 
population to think of hordes of fierce, passionate and 
distracted Jewish zealots of the original type pouring 
into their country from Central Europe. These zealots 
were men who had been schooled by suffering and persecu- 
tion to be bad citizens ; men who had learned, not tolerance 
but rather intolerance, from the torments of the Russian 
régime and from a series of Pogroms stretching down the 
dim vistas of history to our own day. In all these circum- 
stances, the first thing one would have imagined that 
the British Government would have done would have been 
to say: “ We are in Palestine first and foremost to maintain 
justice, to reassure the Arabs and local Christians and 
Mohammedans, to make them feel that they will be justly 
and fairly treated and to give them assurance that the 
very difficult job of bestowing a national home on the Jews, 
and the bringing of them back to Palestine, will be 
accomplished with the minimum of anxiety and suffering 
to the men on the spot. We will show them that such 


| good and just administrators are the British, and so fairly 


will they hold the balance between all nationalities and all 
creeds, that the Arab will in the end feel that he has little 
or no grievance, and that the Jews instead of bringing a 
sword have brought peace and plenty. There is much talk 
about key industries. Here is a key policy—the policy 
of impartial justice maintained by the third party to the 
Settlement of the Holy Land, the British Government 
and People.” 

That is what one would have expected the Government 
to do and say, and what, to judge from their speeches in 
the debate, they intended in their own minds to do and 
say. And now, what in fact did the Government do ?¢ 
In the first place, they were mad enough to allow the Jews 
to break the great law that one must not be judge in one’s 
own cause. [That was the rule of which Burke so finely 
said that though he was not often afraid, there was one 
thing that did inspire him with fear, and that was the 
thought of being a judge in his own cause.] We made the 
Jews judge in their own cause and so vitiated, ab initw, 
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our Palestinian policy. We appointed Sir Herbert Samuel 
to be High Commissioner in Palestine. Sir Herbert Samuel 
is said to be, and for all we know may be, a man of extra- 
ordinarily high ability and good intent. But he is a Jew, 
and what is even worse in this context, a Jew who accepts 
the Zionist view, and accepts it with sincerity and 
enthusiasm. Therefore his appointment, though it is 
probably quite true that he tries hard to be impartial, 
was at once a red rag to the Arabs. It immediately 
filled the native population with suspicion and alarm, 
or, if you like, awoke their worst prejudices, for that is 
just as unfortunate. They could not and would not 
believe that the appointment showed anything else except 
that the British Government had gone over entirely to the 
Zionist side and meant to let the Jews deal with the other 
races as evicting landlords deal with tenants whom they 
require to give up possession. Rightly or wrongly, they have 
found in almost every official act since his appointment 
proof that Sir Herbert Samuel is not holding the balance 
fairly, but whenever he can is supporting the full Zionist 
policy. They see behind him—and who can wonder ?—a 
shadowy but potent controlling hand. That hand is the 
hand of the immigrant Jew from Central Europe. 

How can it be said that the objections made to Sir 
Herbert Samuel's tenure of power are prejudiced and unfair 
in face of the newest revelations of the Zionist policy? He 
is piling his own ineptitude upon the original ineptitude of 
the Government in appointing him. He is piling Pelion upon 
Ossa. One would have thought Sir Herbert Samuel would 
have argued : “ I am very naturally in a suspected position. 
Therefore I must be extra careful in giving concessions or 
special privileges to Jews. It will not do for me merely to 
pick out the best man to whom to grant some big com- 
mercial privileges. I must go with extraordinary care. 
During my time of office not the Jews but the Arabs must 
be the most favoured race.” Instead, we find that not long 
after Sir Herbert Samuel had taken up his post in the Palestine 
Government he actually had the amazing folly to give 
one of the most watertight monopoly concessions ever 
jrafted to Mr. Rutenberg, a Jew, we believe, of Central 
Suropean origin, for the exploitation of practically all the 
water-power worth having in Palestine. So far as we can 
see the brook Kedron, “ that ancient river,’ seems to be 
almost the only exception. The Jordan and the Lake of 
Tiberias and all the running and perennial water of the 
Holy Land are placed in the hollow of Mr. Rutenberg’s 
hand. Unless the concession is revoked, he will be able to 
have a monopoly not only of electric power and electric 
light, but more important still of irrigation. It is with 
water, and water alone, that the wilderness of Judea 
and Galilee may be made to blossom like the rose. We have 
not a word to say against Mr. Rutenberg himself, nor do 
we want to imply that he has any sinister motives or any 
desire to be cruel or merciless in the use of his concession, 
We take it that, like so many of his race, what he wants to 
do is to make a big profit for himself and for those connected 
with him. Also, we shall not be the least surprised to hear 
that he is a sincere and patriotic Jew and, further, wants to 
do the best thing not only for thousands and tens of 
thousands of his countrymen, whom he means to bring 
out from their houses of misery and oppression in Europe, 
but also for the indigenous inhabitants of the country. 

If he saw a big profit sticking up out of the ground and 
saw an opportunity of taking it, one can hardly blame him. 
The people to blame are the Government who created the 
opportunity for the folly and appointed to the Government 
of Palestine a High Commissioner so entirely without 
political judgment as to grant such a concession, And 
here we must say that we are not the least assuming that it 
was not wise or possibly necessary to give a concession for 
water-power and irrigation. Conceivably that was a better 
plan than raising a loan and certainly better than putting 
the burden of making a national home for the Jews upon 
the unfortunate British taxpayer. All we do assert is that 
in granting a concession Sir Herbert Samuel ought to have 
said, and it is inexplicable to us that he did not 
say, in effect, “Whoever is to have this concession 
it must not be a Jew. It would frighten the Arabs 
beyond measure and it would be sure to be used 
as a proof that we meant to exploit the Arabs. 
Generally it would do the greatest possible harm 
to Zionism and impede us in our essential task of quieting 





At any rate, I am not the man to 


Arab susceptibility. 
During my tenure of office it is 


pass such a concession, 
impossible,” 

Instead of that, Sir Herbert Samuel appears not only to 
have passed the concession but to have apparently passed 
it in silence. It is only recently that the world has come 
to hear of it. If Sir Herbert Samuel has been so obsessed 
with the zeal of Zionism as not to see what he was doing, 
one would have supposed that the British Government at 
least might have said to themselves: “ Well, this Mr. 
Rutenberg may be the best man in the world, but surely 
he is not the man to whom to hand over the commercial 
future of the country in a way which will disturb the mind 
of every Arab. Samuel must have lost his head in 
granting such a concession and we must give him a severe 
rebuke.” The Colonial Office, however, appears to have 
considered it a very wise and natural thing to give a 
monopoly of this kind to the Jewish zealot in question ; to 
give, as it were, a kind of endorsement of the formula that 
Palestine must be as Jewish as England is English. 

We are, of course, aware that in face of the protests that 
the formula has called forth the Zionist organization has 
now put it on record that it does not represent the policy or 
intention of Zionism. Still, the Arabs may well be par- 
doned if they say : “* Hang your intentions! What we have 
got to think of is your acts!” 

Can it be denied that we have proved our case as to the 
colossal ineptitude of the Government in their Palestinian 
policy ? But though it is easy, it is by no means enough to 
prove such things. What we have got to do is not merely 
to point out this fact to the nation, but to ask it to 


insist that the Government shall clear up the mess 
they have made. The Rutenberg concession must 
be revoked and the whole of the problem must be 


reconsidered, Surely that is not too much to ask. 





THE DELICATE PROBLEMS OF THE 
MEDITERRANEAN, 


rPXHERE is no more fruitful field for the blunders of 

a blundering Government than the shores of the 
Mediterranean. We have written already about thie 
remarkable series of troubles at home and abroad which 
the Government have created. There is no need to repeat 
even the barest list of these troubles. They are patent 
and notorious. If the Government had wantonly tried to 
conjure up difficulties for the British race, they could 
hardly have done better—or, rather, worse. Of course, 
nobody supposes that they wanted these difficulties ; 
time did not hang so heavily on their hands that even 
Mr. Lloyd George wanted superfluous and perilous problems 
for the fearful delight of solving them. It was rather that 
they were rash in applying general maxims to special 
circumstances and refused to look either ahead to proba- 
bilities or backwards to experience. Although it is im- 
possible now to undo what has been done, it is possible and 
necessary to warn the Government against the creation 
of more superfluous difficulties. It may be that if they 
are not careful they will present us with a new one in 
the Mediterranean. 

We do not profess to have any information on this 
subject which is not open to everybody else. All we know 
is what we have read in the papers, and that is not much. 
But it is certain that the problems of Northern Africa 
and of the Near East, including Asia Minor, Palestine, 
the Greek Islands and the whole Turkish question are a 
hotbed of potential trouble. The Government are now 
discussing these questions with Signor Schanzer, the 
Italian Foreign Minister, and the least that can be asked 
of them is that they should walk very delicately indeed. 
The Times of Tuesday stated that “the utmost reticence 
is being observed as to the subjects discussed.” But the 
fact that Mr. Churchill was present at some of the dis- 
cussions indicated * that Palestine and questions affecting 
Africa were under consideration.” There is already some 
uneasiness among British traders about what the Govern- 
ment have in mind. No objection was or could be 
raised when part of Jubaland, between Somaliland and 
Kenya, was assigned to Italy, and we imagine that as little 
objection would be raised if the rest of Jubaland, which 
now forms the North-Eastern province of Kenya, were 
handed over to Italy. But when we read that the 
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conversation on “ eventual Italian economic, commercial 
and industrial enterprise in Palestine and Mesopotamia is 
making good progress towards a satisfactory solution,’ we 
can begin to understand the rise of misgivings among 
3ritish traders, especially as the Times also states that 
Signor Schanzer is endeavouring “to submit the Near 
Eastern question in a way which he considers more 
objective than that in which it has so far been treated.” 

As Italy is a great Mediterranean Power there is no 
Mediterranean question which does not concern her. 
3ut the same thing is true of France. It is also true of 
Spain. And as for ourselves, we are as much interested 
as anybody else, because we hold the gates of the Mediter- 
ranean and our ships trade from end to end of that great 
“middle sea.” The last thing we want to do is to make 
accusations without justification. A warning in time, 
however, may prevent the possibility of there being any 


ground for accusations in the future. It is desirable, | 





therefore, continually to bear in mind that there are many | 


parties to the Mediterranean problem, and that we our- 
selves are one of those most directly interested. Such 
prolonged negotiations as have been going on with Signor 
Schanzer suggest that bargains are being made. We can 
only guess at their nature. Leaving the Turkish question 
aside for the moment—a question in which France is as 
much interested as Italy and perhaps more—we may say 
that the only real British interest in the Mediterranean 
is our right to trade freely by sea. That right can 
hardly be brought into question. It is immemorial, 
and our holding of Gibraltar and Malta and the Canal 
has long been the outward and visible sign of the importance 
we attach to its full maintenance. There is no manner 
of dispute that we know of between ourselves and Italy 
which could justify us in tying our hands commercially 
as the price of a settlement. There is no concession that 


Italy could make, either material or moral, which would | 


balance a surrender by Great Britain of rights of commerce. 


We are conscious of having stated the case in the plainest | 


and hardest terms of business, but it is not, of course, in 
such a spirit that we should wish to deal with Italy. We 
have, however, a very good reason for writing thus. Every 
educated British man and woman is the friend and the 
admirer of Italy. Italy has struggled courageously 
through very dark and trying times and every Englishman 
would feel a sense of personal pain and loss if the light 
of Italy were to shine dimmer because her friends were not 
willing to help her to tend her lamp. We must help her 
now and always. We write, then, with the profoundest 
desire to be friendly to Italy when we say that it would 


|rank and file asserted itself. 


| is at a great distance ; 


be doing her a very bad turn indeed if the British Govern- | 


ment came to any arrangement with her which would 
provoke the resentment or even the mistrust of other 
countries. It would be doing her the worst turn of all if 
those British traders who now delight to pay their tributes 
of esteem and regard for Italy were driven to a change 
of attitude. 

It is well known that Italy has helped the Turks with 
materials of war and that she has made a secret arrange- 
ment with them, involving transactions in Anatolia of 
which we do not yet know the details. All that is no 
more in accordance with the spirit in which the Allies 
ought to settle the Near Eastern question than was the 
secret Treaty between France and the Kemalist Turks. 
Italy has acted in this way, of course, not so much because 
she likes the Turks as because she dislikes the Greeks. 
Then, again, there is a strong movement in Italy to gain 
control of one of the Holy Places in Palestine—the Coenacu- 
lum or traditional site of the Last Supper. The strength 
of this movement is explained by the formidable size of the 
Clerical party in the Chamber. This party naturally 
co-operates with the Vatican, and the Vatican is anti- 
Jewish. We cannot, of course, object when the Vatican 
and the Clerical party display their antipathyto Zionism 
in Palestine—rather, we sympathize with them—but 
none thie less, the fact that a great and energetic political 


party in Italy, backed up by the Vatican, is annoyed by | 


the Palestinian policy of Great Britain is one of those 
unnecessary complications in which we have become 
involved. The Arabs in Tripoli are an i itte u 

nvoived. 1¢ Arabs In Lripoll are an intermittent source 
of great anxiety to Italy, and it is conceivable that Signor 
Schanzer has represented that the British scheme of settle- 
nient in the Near East makes the relations of lialy with 


her Moslems very difficult, if not impossible. The answer 
of the British Government may have been to attempt to 
soothe Italy and secure her consent by making her a 
present of advantages which have no strict relation to the 
political problems of the Near East. As we have said, we 
are only guessing and trying to account for a certain 
misgiving which has already come to the surface in this 
country. A French statesman said of Macedonia: “ La 
question de la Macédoine, c’est une macédoine de questions.” 
If that was true of Macedonia it is a hundred times more 
true of all the countries which cluster round the Mediter- 
ranean, with their amazing variety of problems racial, 
religious and commercial. 

It would be intolerable if the nation found itself ham- 
pered and harassed by commitments made in its name 
almost before it was aware that the clouds had been forming 
on this doubtful horizon. We hope that the Government 
may feel able to make some statement, not necessarily 
about the details of the conversations with Signor Schanzer, 
but about the general issues. Above all, we should like to 
suggest that there should be a comprehensive discussion of 
Mediterranean affairs. Nobody wants another of the long 
series of great conferences. But France and Spain must 
not be given even a plausible pretext for saying that the 
case has gone against them in their absence, and we must 
never forget that the mercantile community of Great Britain 


! 


is vitally concerned in all Mediterranean bargains. 





BAD SENSE AND GOOD ACTION. 
i recent Conference of the Labour Party at 
Edinburgh was, if we may put it so, more charac- 
teristic than ever. 
whirling words; the 


There were a great many wild and 

‘hot air merchants” emitted some 
stupendous nonsense ; threadbare resolutions which mean 
little and lead nowhere were passed. But when it came 
to the Conference tying itself down to something definite 
in the immediate future, the stout common sense of the 
Good sense everywhere 
ousted nonsense for immediate consumption. 

As British manual workers in the mass have always 
behaved in this way, it is reasonable to assume that they 
will do so always. They are only acting in accordance 
with their instincts, with which, if we may be permitted 
to say so, we are well satisfied and of which we are proud. 


A British Labour leader is perfectly capable of spouting 


forth appalling Marxian humbug when his political target 
but when you say to him, “ You 
have got to decide this matter here and now, and the 
safety of. your country and the well-being of all your 
fellow-citizens will be affected by your decision,” he 
forgets Karl Marx, he even becomes a little cool about 
“surplus value.” He descends to the level of the con- 
versations of uninspired politicians in railway carriages, 
and tells himself that after all we have “ got to keep 
going,” that it is easier to pull down than to build up, 
that if we lose our trade there are foreign competitors 
waiting to grab it, and that, after all, under capitalism 
there have been enormous advances in social well-being 
although we do not yet live in a Paradise. 

We feel inclined to say “thank you” to Mr. Jowett, the 
President of the Conference, for the rancour and icono- 
clasm of his opening speech, because of the contrast it 
afforded with some of the sensible decisions of the Con- 
ference on matters of immediate concern. Mr. Jowett 
talked freely about a Capital Levy, as though it had not 
become obvious to the nation that trade has shut up 
like a flower in the dark because capital to finance it is 
already lacking. Each new access of capital has its effect 
on the flower of trade like a glimpse of sunshine and a 


zephyr from the South in the garden. Even the slight 
reduction of the income-tax has had its efiect. The more 
capital there is to ll trade, the more money there is 
to pay out in wages. If one class more than another 
| should want cajital amassed for the purposes of trade, 
it is the class of manual workers. Mr. Jowett talked 
with his bitter sprigitliness about “transferring the 
spending power to the working classes,” and all the time 
he propoun Li d doctrines that vy Lill lu thelr Sp di 44 


power to nothing. 
One of the worst pi 
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should be reduced. We should have liked to hear the 
private remarks on this subject of those delegates—and 
there must have been hundreds of them—who had 
invested during the war in Government funds. Appar- 
ently Mr. Jowett has not begun to understand that every 
man who has saved £5, or even £1, is a capitalist. He 
talked as though capitalism were an oppressive system 
set up by a few rich men or by the Government; and 
in order to score off those few rieh men and the cynical 
Government he would shatter the whole credit of the 
State. Of course, to reduce the rate of interest guaranteed 
.by the Government on any stock would be a breach of 
contract. Such a breach of contract on such a tremendous 
scale as was proposed at Edinburgh would deal a blow 
to the reputation of the British Empire from which it 
could hardly hope to recover. But look now how charac- 
teristically the Conference behaved after listening to the 
arguments for this appalling proposal. They referred the 
whole subject back to the Committee. We should 
have preferred it if they had denounced the scheme 
lock, stock and barrel. But that is not their way. The 
question was not an immediate one—therefore they 
postponed it. Their good sense went far enough, though 
it did not go all the way. We have no doubt whatever 
that when the time comes to make a final decision Labour 
will recognize that a contract is sacred, and that national 
credit is indistinguishable from national stability; and 
then the whole doctrine will be turned down. 

But though we have said “* thank you ” in a negative way 
to Mr. Jowett, we must not forget that we also owe some 
thanks to other crack-brained people all over the world 
who are continually teaching us by themselves serving as 
awful examples. But for the sufferings, the massacres 
and the starvation of the Russian people we might still 
have had in this country a great many Bolsheviks. As 
it is, there are not nearly so many as there might have been. 
All the warnings of all the Constitutionalists in Great Britain 
and all the books and all the leading articles written 
against Bolshevism have not equalled in _ potency 
the warning which the bloodstained tyranny of Moscow 
has itself undesignedly conveyed to our revolutionaries. 
Our thanks, in the same sense and degree, are due to Mr. 
De Valera in Ireland, to Gandhi in India, to the extremists 
in Egypt, and so on. Politics is a matter of action and 
reaction. People abroad have supplied the action and 
we see the reaction here, and a very wholesome and con- 
vincing one it is. The reaction has been so powerful, 
indeed, that the Conference at Edinburgh, faced with the 
necessity of coming to an immediate decision about the 
relation of the Labour Party to Communism, decided not 
to allow the Communists to be affiliated. 

That means, of course, that Labour is at present in tie 
mood to seek its salvation along constitutional lines. 
Even if the vote against the Communists had not proved 
it the meaning of such speeches as those of Mr. Frank 
Hodges and Mr. Ramsay Macdonald would have been plain 
enough. Mr. Hodges was a faithful interpreter of British 
instincts when he said that the average Englishman hated 
and despised a dictatorship and would never hand over the 
keeping of his political conscience t) any one man. He 
might have added that Englishmen will not hand over 
the right to decide to any body of men who profess to 
speak for the majority when they notoriously represent 
only a small minority. If Mr. Hodges is mellowing with 
experience, as we believe he is—and we are glad to believe 
it, for he is a man of great ability—he will never again 
have anything to do with direct action. Direct action 
is a typical example of a minority acting as though it 
were a majority. ‘The only method in this a from perfect 
world by which rule by the people can be put into operation 
is by letting the majority prevail. This does not prevent 
considerable consideration being shown towards minorities, 
as can be done for instance by means of Proportional 
Representation and in other ways. If Labour cannot 
win a majority at the polls—if most people vote “ wrong ” 
—all Labour can do is to set to work to persuade people 
to vote “right” at the next election. Any other way 
is not democracy. If the Labour Party should ever have 


any other way in view it had much better give up using 
the word “democracy” altogether. 

However, the Conference, in spite of Mr. Jowett, was 
in a constitutional frame of mind, and this was proved 





again by the hearty reception given to Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Thomas when they justified themselves for having 
accepted Privy Councillorships. It is not easy to under- 
stand the state of mind of those who think that Mr. 
Henderson, Mr. Thomas and others by becoming Privy 
Councillors did an injury to their class. Surely there 
could be no more striking illustration of the fact that the 
highest positions—positions which really do confer honour 
—are open to everyone who has the ability and the 
energy to reach them. The Labour Party ought to 
glory in such successes. It ought to demand that the 
path should be made easier still. It ought to demand 
that success should be possible not merely for the excep- 
tional man but for every poor man who rivals the average 
Privy Councillor in ability and character. 

Incidentally, those who attacked the Labour Privy 
Councillors seem conveniently to have forgotten that every 
Cabinet Minister necessarily becomes a Privy Councillor 
for the simple reason that the Cabinet was in origin only 
an Executive Committee of the Privy Council. In other 
words, Labour could not form a Government without 
accepting Privy Councillorships—unless it did away with 
the Privy Council, and that would mean, at one remove 
if not at once, doing away with the Monarchy. Happily 
the most responsible speakers at the Conference showed 
that they have become well aware of the great value of 
the Limited Constitutional Monarchy. Mr. Jowett’s 
graceless gibes and strictures were a voice in the wilderness. 
Nearly every other Labour man knows that our hereditary 
Presidency gives us the most efficient, the most stable, 
the cheapest and the least unsettling form of headship 
which has been evolved by any democracy. 





THE FINAL CHOICE. 
HERE is something very alarming about finality. 
We of this modern world are particularly susceptible 
to its terrors, and are a good deal more afraid of it than 
our ancestors were. They took all sorts of perpetual 
vows very willingly. We do not. Even marriage vows 
are by a loud-voiced minority called in question. We 
do not like to hear the door shut behind us. Yet it would 
seem to be the bang rather than the difficulty of egress 
which upsets our nerves. The door closes almost auto- 
matically but quite quietly behind almost every boy when 
he has chosen his profession. He makes up his mind, 
his father spends all that he can afford, and then as a rule 
there is no way out. The professions tend more and more 
to be strict enclosures, and we suppose that the professional 
classes like it to be so; if the convention were rebelled 
against by any great number of people things would not 
have come to their present pass. It is still easy to step 
from the Bar into journalism or any other form of literature. 
But then in no form is literature exactly a profession, 
though men make large fortunes out of its pursuit. In a 
general way the only freedom in the matter of change 
which remains to the man in a secular profession over and 
above that which remains to his clerical brother is the 
freedom to grumble at his bonds. How much he really 
dislikes them is a question to be judged of with little regard 
to his lamentations. 

Among the endless newspaper correspondences which 
help the public to find subjects for conversation we have 
lately read one dealing with the distressing number of 
round men in square holes. The writers dwell sadly upon 
their passions for other work than their own and envy the 
Americans, who, it seems, do not hesitate to begin pro- 
fessional life again in middle age. A man who must work 
in town longs to be a farmer ; somebody else knows many 
underlings whose supreme powers of organization are 
lost to the world; somebody who has to teach would 
like to be a doctor; somebody whose work precludes 
travel envies the country’s servants in foreign parts. As 
we read we feel as if the world—our professional world 
in England—had been shaken up by some evil spirit and 
every man was in his wrong place. But if we begin to 
consider, not our own situation, but that of our friends, 
the aspect of life is more cheerful. At least nine people 
in ten seem to be very much where they ought to be. 
There is a sense in which all work is much alike. At 
any rate, it is all alike in this, that there are times when 
the harness galls—and we all long to get the wear upon 
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a new place. Again, there is a sense in which all work 
not our own seems to be of the nature of a hobby. 
We all—if we have any sense—“ dabble” in some work 
which is not ours. “Dabbling” is so pleasant that 
naturally we. envy the professional who seems, when we 
look at him, superficially to be “dabbling” always. Of 
course, we know in our hearts that he has as much mono- 
tonous drudgery as we have, but an Englishman hardly ever 
grumbles from his heart. He purposely shuts one eye and 
grumbles with half his mind and half his power of observa- 
tion ; his heart is not seriously involved, though at worst 
his temper may be. 

But if we put all theorizing apart and look at the evidence, 
it is not easy to doubt that on the whole educated men wish 
for this element of irrevocability in their lives. Does it 
not keep them industrious, just as marriage keeps them 
moral? Could anyone stand the treadmill of any kind 
of hard daily work if he knew that he was free to take up 
some other kind? The very fact of the wearing nature 
of decision would convince him of the miseries of such 
freedom. Do the few who could change do so? If a 
man comes into a fortune, does he set off to prepare him- 
self for work he has always spoken of as the thing he 
longs for? Hardly ever. He will not make any sacrifice 
or take any risk to accomplish his supposed desire. He 
continues on the old lines, or he retires and does nothing. 
It is, of course, true that in order to begin again to take 
the new position in which he has always dreamed and 
sometimes said that his particular talents would find scope 
he would have, as it were, to take a step down to start 
even from the bottom, but for a man with money that 
would not seem to be so very hard. Possibly it is easier 
in America, where society is less definitely graded. Is it 
not more likely that he sees upon reflection that a great 
deal that we all say about “talent” is mere fancy and 
talk? What really distinguishes men is not so much 
“talent” as ability, and that can find scope in nearly 
every position of life. Very few men are entirely satisfied 
with their profession because they are not entirely satisfied 
with the measure of their success. Their actions show 
that they shrewdly suspect that the length of their stride 
has been proved where they are, and would be the same 
if they strode over new ground. 

To all rules there are very notable exceptions. Success 
obviously is not altogether a question of energy or ability ; 
“interest” and temperament play large parts. It is 
always a handicap to be slow at making friends and a 
dangerous thing to forgo “interest” if one is lucky 
enough to have any. “ Interest,” after all, is nothing but 
ready-made friends, and they sometimes do as well as 
those a man makes for himself, and it is idle to deny that 
there are unfortunate positions in life, unfortunate jobs of 
work even, in which it is nearly impossible to make any 
friends at all. In such as these it is no wonder that men 
sigh for change and curse the luck which forced them into 
what seems a blind alley. It may be that all we have 
been saying is quite wrong. 

It may be that the few who cry out against the bondage 
created by the closing of professional doors represent 
new opinions. Divorce at will between a man and his 
profession may be insisted upon and made _ possible, 
though it is not easy to see how. Granting, however, 
for the sake of argument that it could be done, and 
that the setting open of all doors would be widely 
taken advantage of, what, one wonders, would be the 
result upon English society? It could not be other than 
serious. We should find the amateur everywhere. Red 
tape would, to a great extent, disappear. The present 
restlessness would be increased tenfold. It would be the 
age of experiment, possibly of fiasco. There would be 
no “ grooves” to get into. Every profession would ring 
with “ outside criticism.” The conventional command- 
ment, “ Mind your own business,’ would be meaningless. 
There would be far, far too much criticism ; that would be 
the difficulty. We should have no more “ medical eti- 
quette ” ; experienced men from other professions would 
soon sweep that abuse away. Clerical conventions would 
soon be entirely out of date; those who had carried on 
other professions would drive a coach and four through 
them. Legal sophistries would be rudely brushed aside. 
The didactic prose of the schoolmaster and the journalist 
would be a thing of the past. We should have “ business 





men” everywhere and very unbusinesslike men in busi- 
ness. Everyone would be learning his trade and carrying 
it on at the same time. An immense deal of ugliness would 
disappear, but would the work of the world get done ? 
Is it possible to get through it without strict organization, 
without tacitly pledging the great majority of men to give 
their lives to one small part of it? If we could scrap modern 
machinery and go back to handwork and cottage industries, 
half the ugliness of life would be destroyed, and all the 
“industrial slavery” and industrial disputes would be 
things of the past. But meanwhile we should all starve. 
In a sense life cannot be carried on without slave labour. 
May it not be true that only where men freely enslave 
themselves, as they do in any army, can they reach the 
limit of possible accomplishment? After all, human 
nature is not so keen upon freedom as its modern inter- 
preters make out. Indeed, it is for ever trying to invent 
some protection from its dangers. 








FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
a 
THE NATIONAL ACCOUNTS. 
ENCOURAGING REVENUE FIGURES—REDUCED 
EXPENDITURE—“ AN URGENT ISSUE ”—THE 
SLUMP IN THE MARK—BANK RATE PROSPECTS. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE ‘“ Spectaror.’’) 


Sir,—Among the influences responsible for the recent 
improvement in Government and other Investment 
securities, insufficient attention has been given to the 
better position of the national accounts. A year ago the 
rally in stocks was undoubtedly largely connected with a 
recognition of the fact that at last the maximum total of 
Government expenditure and Government debt had been 
reached, and while it was felt that we were probably a long 
way from obtaining adequate economy in the national 
outlays, securities had fallen to such an extraordinarily low 
level that even the hope of a moderate improvement was 
held to justify purchases for the rise. We know that the 
Report of the Geddes Economy Committee was acted upon 
in somewhat half-hearted fashion by the Government, but 
nevertheless the last Budget showed at least some 
reduction in the appalling total of expenditure, while there 
was a modest concession to the long-suffering Income-tax 
payer. Having regard, however, to the great stagnation 
of trade, it was feared that the Revenue for the first quarter 
of the current fiscal year might tend to show that Sir 
Robert Horne had not displayed sufficient caution in the 
framing of his Estimates. These apprehensions have, so 
far, however, been falsified, and if only because I have 
so often been compelled to comment adversely upon the 
national accounts, it is only right that I should emphasize 
the favourable points in the Revenue Returns for the first 
quarter of the current fiscal year. 
* * * * 


It will be remembered that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had estimated for a decline in the Revenue for 
the whole of the year of £214,000,000, and owing to the 
stagnation of trade it was expected that a good deal of 
this decline would be shown during the first three months. 
As a matter of fact, however, not only is the shrinkage 
for the quarter limited to about £9,000,000, but inasmuch 
as £16,000,000 of this decrease came under the head of 
Excess Profits Duty it will be seen that other departments 
of Revenue showed an expansion on balance. In the case 
of Customs, for example, where a decline was anticipated 
for the year of £18,000,000, there is, at present, an increase 
of £3,000,000, and Estate Duties, which were to show a loss 
of over £4,000,000, are at present up over £5,500,000. 
In the latter case the enhanced Revenue is no doubt 
largely connected with the rise in securities, which has 
increased the taxable value of estates. Postal and Tele- 
graph Revenue is also encouraging, being up about 
£3,000,000, and although the effect of lower charges has 
still to be felt, it would be surprising if they are not offset 
by increased turnover. It is too early yet to judge of the 
prospects of Income-tax Revenue, as the effect of the lower 
tax will be seen more clearly in the receipts for the second 
half of the year, but inasmuch as the Chancellor expected 


a reduction under this head of £70,000,000 for the year, 
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the decline for the first three months of £6,509,000 is 
certainly no greater than could have been expected. 
* * * * 


It is not only, however, on the Revenue side of the 
accounts that the figures for the first quarter are encourag- 
ing; the decline in expenditure is equally striking. For 
the entire year Sir Robert Horne anticipated an aggregate 
decline in the expenditure of £169,000,000, and for the 
first quarter there is an actual shrinkage of £72,000,000. 
This is a very different position from that of a twelve- 
month ago, when the decline was only £14,000,000. More- 
over, a further satisfactory feature, and one which also has 
its direct bearing upon the advance which has taken place 
in investment stocks, is the fact that whereas for the first 
quarter of last year the Floating Debt advanced by 
£99,000,000, it declined during the past quarter by about 
£64,000,000. It would, of course, be both premature and 
unwise to regard these Returns for the past three months 
as indicative of the final results to be secured for the 
whole of the financial year, but it is only right and fair 
to recognize the improvement just as when expenditure is 
advancing it becomes an imperative duty to call attention 
to the matter. 

* * * 

Without any desire to be ungracious and still less to 
indulge, as it were, in anticipatory criticism, we shall do 
well to see to it that the declining tendency in expenditure 
is maintained, and that a sound use is made of any surplus 
which accrues or seems likely to accrue from the operations 
of the current fiscal year. I notice that the Times of 
Wednesday last, in a leader headed “ An Urgent Issue,” 
presses upon the Government the importance of a matter 
with which I have dealt on more than one occasion recently, 
both in your columns and those of the Morning Post. 1 
mean the question of the funding of our debt to the United 
States. Not to reiterate the arguments I have already 
employed in my letters to the Spectator, may I support 
and emphasize the following observations in the Times? 
Commenting upon the apparent delay on our’ part in 
opening these negotiations, the Times says :— 

“Should this delay give rise to any misconception in the 
United States of the British attitude towards our indebtedness, 
the British Government will only have themselves to thank. In 
reality there can be no misconception. The position of Great 
Britain in this matter is perfectly clear. We have signed a bond, 
and we must fulfil it to tho letter, in such manner and by such 
means as may be most agreeable to our creditors. Discussion, 
therefore, can turn only upon ways and means. The sooner 
those ways and means are discussed and settled the better. 
Other issues than that of Anglo-American relations, in the 
stricter sense, depend upon the settlement of this problem, 
which is, in truth, the key to the whole problem of inter-Allied 
war indebtedness, and, indeed, of German reparations.” 


* * * * 


In the further slump which has occurred in the mark 
during the past week we have had a fresh reminder of 
the perils which lurk in the continued financial dis- 
organization of Europe and the chaotic state of the 
exchanges. On several occasions I have endeavoured 
to show the manner in which this chaos is emphasized 
by the tangle of reparation payments and inter-Allied 
debts, and at this moment I will only suggest the imminent 
dangers which seem to be threatened by the demoralization 
of the German mark. On Tuesday last the mark was 
at one time quoted at over 2,000 to the £, which means 
that the English penny, which in pre-War days was worth 
about one-twelfth of the mark, would now purchase 
about nine marks. Such a position is, from almost all 

oints of view, an impossible one. It means that Germany 
is virtually brought to a standstill in any attempts to 
fulfil the reparation demands so far as cash payments are 
concerned ; it means that she is placed in almost a similar 
position with regard to any external payments which have 
to be made for raw materials required for her industries ; 
while, finally, the situation stimulates the expansion of 
the currency-note circulation with its disastrous effect 
upon the cost of living in Germany and, therefore, upon 
the social and political as well as the industrial outlook. 


* * * * 

Indeed, the gravity of the position seems at last to have 
been appreciated by the Stock Exchange, which, after 
opening very firm, has been inclined to react a little later 
in the week owing to this disastrous depreciation in 





German currency. Moreover, although it is, of course, 
hoped that the present terrible events in Ireland may 
tend to clear the situation and prepare the way for 
a better state of things later on, it is impossible to 
ignore the fact that these events of the past six months 
need never have occurred if the Government had, from 
the outset, determined at all costs to discharge its first 
obligation in maintaining law and order and defending 
the life and liberty of all loyal subjects. 

* * x * 


Although general activity in the Stock Markets has 
been checked by the influences just referred to, high-class 
investment securities have been wonderfully well main- 
tained, and the chief explanation continues to be the idea 
that the very conditions of chaos may prolong the 
stagnation of trade and the cheapness of money. Indeed, 
the prospects of a further reduction in the Bank Rate 
to 3 per cent. are already being freely discussed in the 
Money Market. Even should that reduction take place, 
however, I suggest that its effect upon securities may be 
less pronounced than the previous declines. In the first 
place it may be doubted whether the joint-stock banks 
would immediately follow suit by reducing their deposit 
rates from 14 to 1 per cent., while after the first effect of 
a 3 per cent. rate had passed there would probably be a 
greater disposition to speculate as to the likelihood of 
an advance than a fresh decline—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, 


The City, July 6th. Artuur W. Kippy. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


(Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.) 

MAJOR HESKETH PRICHARD AND HIS WAR SERVICE. 
(fo tHe Epitor or tue “ Specrator.’’] 
S1x,—Comparatively little mention has been made, either in 
the official records or in the recent obituary notices, of the 
War work of Major Hesketh Prichard, D.S.O., M.C., who died 
on Wednesday week. As an act of justice to the memory of a 
great man permit me to supply the deficiency. In the early 
days of trench warfare, German snipers, armed with telescopic- 
sighted rifles and trained in the arts of concealment and 
“ camouflage,” dominated our lines. While numbers of casual- 
ties were inflicted, the influence on the morale of our infantry 
was infinitely greater. “ Heads down” proverbially means 
“tails down.” Convinced of the necessity for specialist train- 
ing in sniping, Major Hesketh Prichard threw his whole 
energies into the task of wresting from the enemy the initiative 

in this branch. 

After months of patient, persevering work he succeeded in 
gaining the support of Headquarters, and was appointed Com- 
mandant of the First Army Sniping School at Linghem. Hero 
he received hundreds of officers, N.C.O.s and men for ten days 
or a fortnight’s training. Knowing himself the conditions of 
trench warfare he realized that every man coming from the 
Front needed, first of all, a complete change and rest, and for 
the first few days of a course he was no “ martinet ” in his 
demands for work of a strenuous character. The tall, well- 
built figure, with the magnetic smile and the cheery, unaffected 
manner, was the first to run out of Headquarters’ mess to greet 
the arrival of the ’buses and lorries bringing fresh batches of 
weary, nerve-wracked sniping officers and men from the line. 
And in a day or two “H. P.’s” sympathy, broad-mindedness, 
personal fascination of manner, indomitable courage, and trus 
British “ sportsmanship ” banished all traces of “ war-weari- 
ness’ and inspired all ranks to fresh ideals. 

At the end of the course every disciple on returning to tho 
line preached the new gospel to such purpose that the regi- 
mental sniper (from having been a drudge and butt for ridicule 
with the whole regiment) became an honoured and respected 
member of the community, whose job was coveted and eagerly 
competed for. Even the company commanders who, in the 
early days of the War, when instructed to detach men for 
training as snipers were wont to send any old scavenger, raga- 
muffin, or “ ne’erdoweel ”’—glad to .be rid of him—began to 
realizo the importance to themselves and the whole regiment 
of having picked men for this branch of the Service, and latterly 


they would cheerfully sacrifice their most promising N.C.O.s 
and men for attachment to the Headquarters “ 8.0.8.” section. 

The value of specialist training in sniping and scouting once 
recognized, “ Prich.” let no grass grow under his feet. He 
collected round him a staff of instructors. All of them worke 
cheerfully for long hours that no peace-time schoolmaster 
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would acquiesce in. But “H. P.” was a man with whom it 
was a privilege to associate, and unconsciously his whole staff 
became permeated with his own ideals. Between the end of 
one course and the beginning of the next Major Hesketh 
Prichard’s “ recreation ” and “ rest ” was as often as not spent 
in the trenches! Motoring up to the reserve line, and walking 
miles through communication trenches to the front line, he 
would visit sniping and observation posts, chatting with men 
and officers, picking up new ideas, and occasionally suggesting 
improvements with a tact that the most surly-minded could 
not resent. Sometimes he would spend hours in a post with 
his eye to a telescope watching the German lines, ready to 
“bag a Boche” (as he called it) if the opportunity presented. 
And there must be few who can accuse the big game-hunter of 
ever missing his shot. 

[To me, personally, he was the most inspiring C.O. that I 
served under during the War. Detailed for a course at Linghem 
when my battalion at rest after the battle of Vimy, I 
remained on with Major Prichard, as assistant instructor, for 
five weeks until the Division moved out of First Army area 
** shambles ” at Ypres in 1917 (from which 
Those five weeks stand out as the 
The Major made a point of 
Within a day or 
school- 


was 


on the way to the 
few of us returned alive). 
happiest days of my Army life. 
getting to know all his “ pupils ” personally. 
two he discovered that my peace-time trade 
mastering, and that I had already imbibed most of his ideas 
from one of his old pupils at a corps sniping school. Without 
hesitation he handed over to my charge a batch of a dozen or 
more Lovat’s Scouts—mostly Scotch ‘‘ Gillies *’*—men with the 
eyes of a hawk and nerves of iron, from whom, in the course 
of training, I got quits as much as (if not more than) I gave, 
as doubtless the Commandant intended. ] 

No head of a training school was ever served more loyally. 
Having once picked his men, Hesketh Prichard believed in 
trusting his staff implicitly. Despite his keen interest and 
personal supervision he never interfered, with the result that 
even junior officers like myself felt a sense of responsibility, 
and were encouraged to act on their own initiative in producing 
the best results possible out of the material. An occasional 
surprise visit, always with a word of encouragement to all 
ranks, was all that we saw of him during working hours. Into 
the mess, as elsewhere, he brought his own “ atmosphere,” 
infecting his colleagues with his own cheery optimism, and, 
even in the blackest days, never swerving from his unshak- 
able confidence in the ultimate success of the British arms. 
Plaudite omnes! Truly a great man has passed from amongst 
us.—I am, Sir, &c., A. Te Te 

Beaconsfield, June 27th. 


was 





AN ULSTER BOY’S PRAYER FOR HIS MURDERERS. 
{To tHe Eprtor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Will you not publish the enclosed account—cut from the 


Belfast Telegraph, June 22nd—of a poor peasant boy’s prayer 
for his murderers as he lay bleeding to death? Even without 
comment it surely will appeal to the English people’s hearts, 
and show them we Ulster people are not the hard, bigoted, 
sectarian folk they are told we are.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Belfast. An UusterR Woman, 





“SLAUGHTER OF ALTNEVEIGH. 

On Wednesday afternoon the Commissioner appointed by the 
Northern Government for the purpose held an inquiry relative 
to the deaths of the six Protestants who were murdered in that 
part of South Armagh overlooking the town of Newry in the 
early hours of Saturday morning last. The brother of one of 
the murdered men gave the following evidence: The house was 
set on fire before we were able to get out. There were thirteen 
persons in the house, none of whom belonged to the police force 
in any way. The family were on good terms with all their 
neighbours, including Roman Catholics. To the Commissioner 
—Deceased was twenty years of age. A sister of the deceased 
Joseph Gray stated that there were thirteen in the house on 
the night in question—father, mother, four girls, and seven 
boys. The first thing the raiders did on arrival was to throw 
burning torches into the house, and when the place was on fire 
the inmates were ordered to clear out. They rushed down- 
stairs, and finding the parlour in flames got out through the 
kitchen to the back. When they got to the yard they were 
ordered to put up their hands. Her mother asked the raiders 
why the attack was taking place, and got the reply, ‘ It is being 
done for the Roman Catholics of Belfast.’ After her brother 
was shot someone said, ‘It must have been brutes that did 
this.’ Her brother, who was lying on the ground, said, ‘ Don’t 
call them brutes; perhaps they had to do it. Don’t send the 
Specials after them. I forgive them, and I hope God will for- 
give them, too. I am going to Jesus.’ Her mother told them 
all to pray. They had no ill-feeling against any of them. They 
did not recognize any of them. The entire house was burned 
to the ground, nothing being left.” 








JOHN WESLEY ON IRELAND. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In July, 1765, the founder of the Wesleyan Church was in 
Ireland. In the fourth volume of his Journal, p. 228, is the 
following entry :— 
“Saturday, 13th, I 
Treland, 


read Sir Richard Coxe’s History of 
1 suppose it is anointed as authentic as any that is 
extant. But surely never was there the like in the habitable 
world! Such a series of robberies, murders, and burnings of 
houses, towns, and countries did I never hear or read of before. 
I do not now wonder Ireland is thinly inhabited, but that it 
has any inhabitants at all! Probably it had been wholly deso- 
late before now had not the English come and prevented the 
implacable wretches from going on till they had swept each 
other from the earth.” 

If the dignitaries of Church of England are perhaps 
apathetic about Ireland, it is possible that the great community 
of God-fearing men and women founded by John Wesley may 
take to heart the recorded opinion of the greatest of Noncon- 
formist preachers. Apathy about Ireland implies apathy ahout 
sea power, since the liberty, sustenance, and existence of the 
British people depend absolutely upon their unchallenged 
control of the western and southern coats of Ireland.—I am, 
Sir, &., ARNOLD WHITE. 

Windmill Cottage, Farnham Common, Bucks. 


the 





THE SALE OF HONOURS. 
[To tHe Epiror or tag *‘ Spectaror.’’) 
Sir,—* More power to his elbow” was the unanimous feeling 
when the Duke of Northumberland, in a few words, asked 
every man and woman who cared for honour and truth and 
clean government to support the ‘“‘ Spectator and its coura- 
geous editor ’’ in battling against the forces of lying and 
corruption which threatened to ruin the nation. It was an 


inspiring meeting of earnest workers at a private house. More 
will be heard of it.—I am, Sir, &., VIGILANS. 


(To tHe Epitor or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—When the recruiting campaign was at its height I was 
asked to meet a member of the joint party organization and 
found him a very pleasant man. He complimented me on 
the help I had given to the recruiting movement, and told me 
that, for a substantial sum, my name would appear in the next 
honours’ list. The conversation got no further, as I told him 
he was evidently speaking in jest and closed the subject firmly. 
He was quite in earnest, however, and, of course, the sale 
of honours has been so common that it would probably not 
strike him as the shameful practice that it is—I am, Sir, &e., 
West Riping. 





PLAGUE. 


“ Specraror.’’] 


THE DEAD MEAT 
(To tHE Epiror oF THE 
Sir,—May I ask your consideration for the figures advanced at 
the Guildhall meeting on the 14th ult. by Mr. Neal, the Acting 
Chairman of the Cattle Markets Committee of the Corporation 
of London? Such a statement from such a source should secure 
a very wide acceptance. 
“In 1893 the amount of meat sold at Smithfield raised and 
killed in Great Britain was 65 per ceut. In 1920 the figure 
had fallen to 24 per cent. In 1921 it had fallen to 16 per cent. 
. +» No less than 92 per cent. of the total supply of beef came 
from oversea, while 91 per cent. of the mutton was also 
imported.” 
Now link on Mr. Neal’s sinister figures to the statement of 
Major Craigie, the Secretary of the Central Chamber of Agri- 
culture, in his Report of 1890, when the ravages of this Chicage 
wolf were as yet in their infancy. Major Craigie wriles:— 


He says:— 


“'The trade in imported fresh beef, mutton and pork, which 
up to the end of 1875 did not furnish more than a single pound 
per annum to each average family of five, has furnished 29.5!b. 
for each such family in the period 1886-89, and in the single year 
1889 reached 40lb. to every family in the United Kingdom.” 

The result of this dead meat plague is made evident in the 
statement of the “ Federal ‘Trade Commission on the Meat Pack- 
ing Industry,” issued from the U.S. Government IJ’rinting 
Office in 1918, which states that in the three years 1915. 1916, 
and 1917, the net profits divided by the ‘ Big Five” in Chicago. 
were 178 million dollars (£40,000,000). Mr. Henderson, of Coupar 
Angus, in his evidence before Lord Finiay’s Commission, da- 
clared that each bullock during its period of three months’ 
fattening leaves five tons of fertilizer for the enrichment of our 
He reckons that this manure is saleable at 12s. 2 ton. 


, 


soil. 
Now the raw material for the finished article (dressed hee 
the live store bullock, so that since 1875 we have all but elimin- 
ated the import of this raw material, although the only 
thoroughly healthy supply of it is to be obtained from the vast 
plateau west of Chicago. But when we propose to buy our live 
stores in Chicago and import them, together with the maize to 
feed them, vid the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence, disembark- 
ing both without a break at Manchester and Glasgow, it is our 
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own Minister of Agriculture, Sir A. Griffith-Boscawen, the very 
man that should recognize, as Messrs. Albert Pell and Clare 
Sewell Reed did, a prosperous future for our agriculture in 
these cheap Western stores, and who should be urging it on his 
colleagues and thus educating public opinion, who had this to 
bay in the House of Commons:— 

“On the question of the Canadian embargo, he was bound to 

say that of all the extraordinary remedies for agricultural 
depression the suggestion to remove the embargo was the most 
extraordinary.” 
Theo cheapest and most healthy possible stores are those, to the 
tune of ten thousand a day, now being offered in Chicago, and 
yet it is our own law which forces us to buy instead Chicago’s 
chilled carcasses. Is it wonderful that our “ leading industry,” 
dying at the top ever since Major Craigie’s neglected warning 
of 1890, is now in deadly peril? 

One word more. On July 25th, 1885, I took a deputation to the 
then President of the Council (Lord Carlingford) asking that 
Wyoming store cattle should be privileged without ‘“ embargo” 
to come to England by the St. Lawrence route. The deputation 
is very fully reported in the Times of the next day, and the | 
Times gave us also a very favourable “ leader” on my speech. | 
The all-important point I made was that some forty bushels of | 
maize fed in our mild winters (so mild by comparison with 
Canada and Western America) would put on more flesh here 
than 120 bushels fed in Nebraska or Iowa. The figures were not 
conjectural, but were the result of carefully conducted experi- 
ments, and hold, of course, equally good to-day, while in that 
long interval the cost of bringing over the live bullock and the 
maize has been reduced nearly or quite 80 per cent. Did our 
farmers but know it, their real capital is in the mildness of our 
winters. This offers us the whole vast market of the Atlantic 
Seaboard States in which to sell American-bred stores fattened 
in England on American maize. Only the good shire of Buck- 
ingham has not yet commenced to think, but a little later she 
also will say proudly of Canada what Pitt co well said of 
England after Trafalgar, that ‘ having saved herself by her 
energy, she will save Europe by her example.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Brede Place. Moreron Frewen. 








THE CORNISH TIN MINERS. 

[To ree Epiror or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sin,—Knowing the success with which you have enlisted public 
sympathy with many specially deserving schemes I venture to 
enclose a copy of a letter I have received from the Chief Con- 
stable of Cornwall, to which I trust you may see your way to 
give publicity. I do so on my own initiative, but with the 
consent of the writer. Surely the sad experiences of these very 
deserving men and the self-sacrificing endeavours of the Chief 
Constable and the local police on their behalf should elicit 
the sympathy and material support of kind-hearted people 
wherever they may happen to reside.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Edinburgh. H. H. R. 


(Cory Lerrer.] 
** Chief Constable’s Office, 
Bodmin, Cornwall. 
June 9th, 1922. 

Srr,—I hope you will forgive my troubling you again, but do 
you happen to know of any Cornish people living near you, or 
who go to Cornwall, whom you could get to take an interest in 
my Relief Fund for the Cornish Tin Miners and their families, 
as we are now desperately on the rocks? The men have now 
been out of work for over twenty months, and, at the moment, 
are in receipt of no unemployment allowance, and will be 
entirely dependent for the next few weeks on relief given them 
by the Relief Fund and the Board of Guardians, which, collec- 
tively, will not amount to more than 15s. as a maximum. The 
Guardians are sympathetic, but as most of the men are excused 
their rates they cannot do much. Our Fund has been used 
almost entirely for Relief Work and groceries, but these next 
few weeks will eat up all our Fund, on which we have just 
managed to scramble along, unless help is forthcoming from 
outside the county. The men are deserving of help, because 
this is solely through the high price of coal and the low price 
of tin, and (1) they have never lost a single day’s work through 
being on strike; (2) they received no bonus and never asked 
for one; (3) their maximum pay was 50s., minimum 35s.; 
(4) when some of the mines were closing down they voluntarily 
gave up 20 per cent. of their pay to try and keep them going; 
(5) their behaviour has heen wonderful. 

Up to date I have collected £10,800, of which my own Police 
Force of 270 men gave me £500, other Police Forces £1,950, and 
the King, Queen, and Prince of Wales £100 each; but of this 
£10,000 has been expended. I have also from appeals clothed 
5,600 people from my Police Headquarters, 

I do think a scheme will formulate, but the men will not 
get back before the end of the year—if only we can carry on 
till then. Now is our worst time, as there is no other industry 
down here and there is no demand for tin miners abroad. 
These men are thoroughly deserving and have behaved magni- 
ficently. It does net require much imagination to realize what 





they have gone and are going through. 


Knowing that you sympathize with them, I should be so 
grateful if you could help our Funds in any way by getting 
any of your friends to send us a donation. 

Yours truly, 





(Signed) H. B. Protueroe Smita, Lieut.-Colonel. 
(Chief Constable of Cornwall.) ”’ 
THE BOYS’ BRIGADE SUMMER CAMPS. 


{To tue Epiror or tue “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—Now that the Boys’ Brigade is arranging its summer 
camps, we should like the opportunity of drawing attention to 
the value of its work, and to the benefits to health and efficiency 
which thousands of boys derive each year from a short training 
under canvas. But for the efforts of the Brigade these boys, 
who are recruited from the poorer classes, would be left with- 
out a wholesome and regular form of recreation after working 
hours, and, indeed, without any of that discipline which makes 
for physical fitness and strength of character. In winter they 
are given a systematic course of military and physical dril!, 
and taught habits of discipline, self-control, and manliness. On 
Sundays they receive religious instruction under the direction 
of the church with which their company is associated. In 
summer it is recognized that the proper complement to this 
training is a period under canvas, when the boys have the 
opportunity—so prized by boys who have had to spend a long 
twelve months at work in the cheerless atmosphere of London— 
of living, if only for a week or ten days, a life that offers free 
scope for their natural energies. 

The Boys’ Brigade was the first organization of its kind to he 
formed for the training of the youth of the nation, and through- 
out its existence of nearly forty years it has earned the grati- 
tude of parents, schoolmasters, and employers because of the 
marked effect of the training upon the boys, of whom over a 
million have passed through its ranks. This, we submit, repre- 
sents a debt due from the country to the Brigade, and justifies 
us in making an appeal for funds. At present the funds do not 
allow more than one-third of the boys to attend camp. It is 
the ambition of the Brigade that every boy in its ranks should 
be able to spend a week under canvas. The cost for each boy 
is about 30s., of which the boys pay more than half. Thus, 
each member of the public who contributes £1 will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that, by enabling two boys to spend a 
week in camp under proper supervision, he is doing something 
towards the improvement of the manhood of the nation. Con- 
tributions will be gratefully received by the Hon. Treasurer or 
the London Secretary, The Boys’ Brigade, 34 Paternoster Row, 
E.C. 4, and cheques should be crossed “ National Provincial 
and Union Bank of England.”—We are, Sir, &c., 

Henry Wuson, Field-Marshal. 

KNUTSFORD. 

T. Taytor Smitu, Bishop. 

James Devonsuire, London President. 

Atrrep F. Buxton, Hon. Treasurer. 
34 Paternoster Row, London, E.C., June 22nd. 





THE SHELLEY CENTENARY. 

(To tHe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—Into my copy of Shelley’s Works on August 4th, 1892, 
the centenary of the poet’s birth, I inserted a newspaper 
cutting on which was printed the following sonnet by Mr. 
William Joseph Yeoman. Since that date a period equal in 
duration to the whole span of Shelley’s life has elapsed, and 
we are now commemorating his tragic and untimely death on 
July 8th, 1822. In these circumstances it seems peculiarly 
appropriate that this sonnet should be reprinted.—I aim, 
Sir, &c., F. J. C. Heargnsuaw. 

University of London, King's College, Strand, W.C. 2. 





PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 
“ Immortal Spirit! from the Olympian height, 
Cloud-robed, descending to the grosser earth, 
'’o enrich poor mortals with thy genius’ worth! 
In elemental panoply bedight, 
Like meteor streaming through the sable night, 
You came and passed away. Oh! charméd birth, 
Bright, transient star! Short life of little mirth! 
Thou sun-god, gifted with celestial sight, 
Nursling of Jove, the universe for thee 
With mystic forms was thronged. Chaos and space 
Were thrilled with harmony. The crystal sea, 
The snow-capped peak, were themes of stateliest grace, 
At length the gods, enthralled by thy sweet strain, 
Robbed earth, and drew thee to the skies again.” 





MR. GALSWORTHY AND LEGAL ETIQUETTE. 
(To tur Epitor or tre “ Seectator.’’} 
Sir,—Having recently seen Mr. Galsworthy’s new play, Loyal- 
ties—far and away the finest play produced for many years— 
I, as a practising solicitor of many years’ standing, was dis- 
mayed by what appeared to me to be a striking breach of pro- 
fessional etiquette. The author, in his anxiety to introduce 
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an instance of professional loyalty, has surely caused his legal 
characters (Mr. Jacob Twisden and “ Sir Frederick ”) to per- 
form an act of professional disloyalty deserving of the severest 
censure, if not of more practical punishment. Assuming the 
accuracy of Mr. Twisden’s dictum that loyalty to the court and 
to the profession comes before loyalty to a client; moreover, 
assuming that a solicitor or counsel is able to throw up his 
case at any time (a strong assumption), surely before he does 
this he ought at least to inform the client of his intention and 
give him the chance of challenging the accuracy of the facts 
on which such retirement is based. Mr. Galsworthy’s lawyers 
do neither. Further, they not only accept the truth of the 
tale told to them about the recovery of the stolen notes on the 
evidence of the receivers themselves (who, for all they knew, 
might have concocted a tale out of malice), but do this without 
giving their client any opportunity of either denying or admit- 
ting its accuracy. In other words, they condemn him unheard 
and act on their condemnation. But not content with merely 
withdrawing from the case, “ Sir Frederick ” goes to the length 
of explaining in open court his reasons in such a manner 
as to make it perfectly obvious that actual proof exists of his 
client’s guilt. And at the moment he spoke the client knew 
nothing either of his retirement or of its reasons! He learnt 
of both for the first time on arriving at his solicitor’s office— 
after the event! The fact that the client was in reality guilty 
is, I submit, no palliation of the lawyer’s breach of professional 
etiquette. My points of criticism are, therefore, twofold: 
(1) That a client must be informed before counsel publicly 
withdraws from a case unless, perhaps, in exceptional circum- 
stances where this is done in court in the presence of the 
client; and (2) that when withdrawing counsel must give no 
hint of the causes governing his action when these causes are 
facts learnt by him under the seal of professional secrecy, a 
fortiori, when these “ facts” have not previously been brought 
to the notice of the client to be either admitted or denied. 
This play of Loyalties is so magnificent a production that it is 
a pity it should have been marred by blemishes of a technical 
kind, especially as these could have been avoided without in 
any way impairing its dramatic and literary effect. In the 
great majority of his plays Mr. Galsworthy has been careful 
to be meticulously accurate in his details; rarely does he allow 
himself any poetic or dramatic licence.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Currrorp’s Ixy. 





CLAVERHOUSE AND THE COVENANTERS, 

{To tHe Eptror or tHe “ Specrator.’’} 
Sin,—-Sir Evelyn Grant Duff contributes an article to 
issue of May 27th containing a eulogy of John Graham of 
Claverhouse which seems to me to call for remarks. 
What the English Penal Code in 1810, to which he refers, has 


vour 


some 


to do with Macaulay’s account of events happening in 1679-89 | 


I fail to understand; but a more relevant complaint is that 
the historian derived his information of Claverhouse largely 
from Wodrow. Is Wodrow, then, utterly unreliable, as is here 
stated? The late Mr. Andrew Lang, whese sympathies were 
strongly opposed to the Covenanters, says:—‘ Our most useful 
is Wodrow, very industrious, but, of not 
unprejudiced.” The truth is that no one dealing with the 
period could possibly ignore Wodrow. No doubt he was t 
extent biased. Can Sir Evelyn Grant Duff point to 
almost any historian who is not? Wodrow also, it may be 
added, was but a boy of ten when Claverhouse fell, and can 
hardly called Sir Evelyn (in his 
reference to the Sinn Feiners) seems to suggest. The History 
of the Sufferings of the Church of Scotland was not published 
till more than thirty years after the Battle of Killiecrankie. 
Long before Macaulay was born the name of Claverhouse 
was detested in Scotland. A number of writers have tried to 
rehabilitate his fame, but with indifferent The first 
and greatest of these was Sir Walter Scott, but, brilliant as 
Old Mortality is, one has the suspicion that its author some- 
times felt hampered. A recent critic sums up the matter as 
follows: 
“Like Shakespeare with Julius Cwsar, Scott could not make 
up his mind how to treat Claverse. A hidden hand prevented 
him from making a complete hero of him, great as his pre- 
dilection might have been. Scott was far too much of 
a patriot to lampoon the Covenant. 


course, 


authority 


some 


be a contemporary, as 


success. 


wild Whigs .. . ; his historic conscience incited him 
mock at their extravagance, but would not allow him to 


malign them, as he was for maligning the English Puritans | 


And as it was, he made reparation to the ruffled 
of Jeanie 


in Woodstock. 
conscience of the Lowlands in the noble portrait 
Deans.” 
Sir Evelyn Grant Duff mention the 
shooting of John Brown of Priesthill, let us hear what Scott 
says in Tales of a Grandfather :— 

** Considering the cold blooded and savage barbarity of the 
deed, we cannot admit the excuse either of the orders under 
which he (Claverhouse) acted, or of the party prejudices of 


As of 


makes special 





the time, or of the condition of the sufferer as a rebel and 
outlaw, to diminish our unqualified detestation of it.” 
And even Mr. Andrew Lang, writing nearly eighty years after. 
wards and with much fuller “documentary evidence,” con- 
cludes that 
“the man was shot before the eyes of his wife, though he 
might easily have been sent to any justiciary. . In this 
respect, the behaviour of Claverhouse seems beyond palliation.’” 
I have no desire to make out Claverhouse worse than he was 
or to ignore his good qualities, to which perhaps insufficient 
justice has been done in the past; but I submit that his 
reputation is not to be enhanced by a wholesale denunciation 
of the Covenanters, who, with all their failings, their narrow- 
ness and intolerance, and sometimes their crimes, contained 
among their numbers many men and women of whose memory 
Scotland may well be proud.—I am, Sir, &., 
Edinburgh. 


H. M. W. 





BRITISH FLAGS. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—The fact that the writer of this letter is in full accord 
with the sympathetic attitude of your reviewer towards 
Mr. Perrin’s interesting book may perhaps acquit the former 
of hypercriticism in commenting on his review. It contains, 
however, a reference to the “ Pilot Jack ’—otherwise the Union 
with white border—which is only a half-truth and should 
not pass uncorrected. The Union Flags borne as “ Jacks” 
in the bows of vessels of the Royal Navy are plain, and have 
always been so. The white border is a nineteenth century 
addition devised to distinguish the jacks of the Merchant 
Service from those of H.M. ships. 

During the last week or so, further instances have occurred 
of the hoisting of the Union Flag upside down in the streets 
of London: perhaps you will permit this opportunity of 
adding one more to the many protests made in the past against 
this—doubtless unintentional—discourtesy to a national flag. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Crecih Kina. 

Chelsea Arts Club. 

{Our reviewer writes:—‘I might have stated the fact more 
clearly I confess, but Mr. King and I are not really in dis- 
agreement. I was thinking of the national flag for general 
use, which, of course, excludes the privileged uses of the Navy.” 
—Ep. Spectator.]} 





THE PROTECTION OF OUR NATIVE BIRDS. 
(Yo tHe Epitor or tHe ** Spectator.’’] 
Sir,—In 1919, 1920 and 1921 our Society—the “ Plumage Bill 


*’—made a special appeal to the Spectator for publicity 


Group 
The 


and funds to back our campaign against the feather trade. 
response was such that it largely helped to make the Bill an 
Act, and a really effective one. A year ago I made a further 
appeal in your columns for funds to maintain the work of the 


Breydon Wild Birds’ Protection Society in guarding the 
avocets, spoonbills, godwits and other rare birds, which halt 
there on migration, from the gunner and collector. I was 


assured by the honorary secretary that your readers had, with 
local subscriptions, literally saved the Society from foundering. 
I am not the only one who thinks with pride and gratitude of 
what the Spectator has done to conserve the living wealth of 


our native land, and so set a higher standard of civilization. 


It is true he disliked the | 
to |} 





I am venturing, therefore, to make a further appeal with a 


fidence based on solid experience. Since last year the 


ce 

Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society, which is known and 
respected over Europe, and to which belong most of the 
eminent naturalists of Britain, has formed a Wild Birds’ 
Protection Committee responsible for bird protection 
throughout the county, has taken into its hands the control of 
the sanctuaries at Breydon Water, Blakeney Point, Wells and 
Wolferton, and co-operates with the County Council in keeping 
a vigilant over such areas as the Broads and the Brecks of 


eye 
Norfolk, 

shoveller, tufted duck, te 

kindness of various 


the gadwall, 
breed. The 
this year 
itably one 
and 


the 


the stone-curlew, 
and ot! 
rs of t 
of the pr 
heard the 


management is 


where 
il 


} 


members 


South-West 
wild fowl 


ler 


he Society has 


enabled me to visit som tected areas, ne 
f the Broads, 
Blakeney Point, where 
National Trust, whose property it is, and where the Sandwich, 
Common, Little, Roseate and even Arctic terns are all breeding 
with oyster-catchers, ringed plover, sheld-duck and redshank— 


least 2,000 birds, 


( bitterns booming, 
, 
he 


é 
where I] 
{ 


shared with 


the tern colony having increased to at the 





largest number recorded. The avifauna of Norfolk is still, in 

spite of its heavy losses last century, about the richest in 

England; it includes as breeding species two of the harriers and 
g g 8] 

the bearded reedling ; its passage birds are famous both for thei 


rarity and yearly visitations, and there is good hope that as the 
bittern, which was lost, has been found again, so spoonbill, 
avocet and ruff, treasure squandered, will once more repeople 


their ancient homes. Lastly, the honorary secretary, Dr. 5. 
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Long, has outlined to me some of his progressive ideas for 
extending the scope of protection and educating the younger 
generation of Norfolk to a truer appreciation of the living 
beauty of our own land. 

To preserve and amplify this wonderful museum not of death, 
but a nobler and far more exciting life, is needed an annual 
income of at least £150. I do not approach your readers to help 
ia realizing this sum as a special pleader, hardly even as a 
bird-lover, but as an ordinary member of the public who 
believes in this Society because of what I have seen and who 
feels with many other English men and women that wild 
birds in their homes in our home are to be cherished partly 
as a national heritage held in trust and partly as a means of 
enriching the national character and increasing its store of 
happiness and, if the word still retains some of its ancient 
flavour, of loving-kindness. I dislike, for instance, the license 
given to collectors to shoot down the rare and delicate 
bluethroats, Icterine warblers, redbreasted fiycatchers and 
others which visit Blakeney on tired wing in the autumn. It 
is not my notion of English hospitality. But I do realize the 
difficulties in the way of combating local tradition, and I know 
that the work doing of this Committee is a real and a zealous 
one, worthy of the aid your readers will give it. Donations 
should be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. Robert Gurney, of 
Ingham Old Hall, Norfolk.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, June 10th. H. J. Massincuam. 





MARCH CUCKOOS. 

{To tHe Eprror or THE “ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Your correspondent “D.,” writing on ‘“ Short-Eared 
Owls,” says very contidently that the cuckoo never reaches 
England in March; and he implies that we might as well 
expect a bird of paradise. He might have said with equal good 
sense the dodo or the great auk. In what does the impossibility 
of March cuckoos lie, and why should competent observers 
be given the lie on this point? Gilbert White recorded a March 
cuckoo as far back as 1776. Considering the way in which 
climatic conditions vary year by year in England and in the 
winter habitats of the cuckoo, how can we fix an arbitrary 
date before which the cuckoo cannot come to our shores? To 
me such a limitation seems not only dogmatic, but absurd and 
unscientific. I see no reason whatever to doubt that very 
occasionally the cuckoo comes to us in the last few days of 
March. The myth that this bird can only live on hairy cater- 
pillars has lately been exploded, and, indeed, it never had the 
smallest probability to recommend it. The arrival of many 
spring migrants varies considerably in different years. I have 
6een a willow wren in my garden here on March 17th, 1921, 
and the longneck arrives in some years much earlier than is 
supposed, 

There are many people who will never accept any number of 
observations by competent ornithologists that the great black 
woodpecker had been seen in England. But their incredulity 
does not alter facts or discredit the evidence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Petersfield. C. R, Hares, 





THE CUCKOO’S SECRET. 
(To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.’’] 
Si1x,—I have a loft above loose boxes, next to which is a garage, 
necessarily a place of noise and traffic. The loft is approached 
by an outside wooden stairway, at the top of which is a door. 
This door is generally kept shut, but one day the chauffeur 
noticed a pied wagtail fly out, and on going up and looking 
round he found the nest in a dark space above the door, 
between the beams of the roof and the wall. After this he 
left the door open, and on looking at the nest a few days ago 
found a young cuckoo in possession. It is now about half- 
grown. Now, how did the parent cuckoo lay her egg here? 
Mr. Chance’s experience is that the hen cuckoo watches a nest 
being built, knows what stage the egg-laying has reached, 
and that when she has decided to lay her egg she remains 
motionless for two or three hours in a tree before she glides 
down to lay it. But this nest in the loft is quite invisible from 
outside, and the hen cuckoo could not have seen the move- 
ments of the wagtails building it, nor know what stage it had 
reached, unless she came into the loft to see. Did she do so? 
I have heard of a cuckoo laying in a swallow’s nest on the 
beam of a barn, the nest being visible from the barn door, but 
I never before knew of a case in which the cuckoo must have 
been, as in this loft, almost completely in the dark—I am, 
Sir, &e., Eric Parker. 
Feathercombe, Hambledon, Surrey. 





THE MEANING OF “ MOOR.” 


(To ruse Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—If the syllable “ moor” may be cognate with “ mere,” 
as suggested by a correspondent in your issue of June 24th, 





certainly the moor-hen is not inappropriately named. In that 
case, however, one must not forget that the “‘ moor-cock,” so 
called by old-fashioned ornithologists, is the red grouse, whose 
history, needless to remark, is widely different. Nor should 
it be overlooked that the moor-hen is not necessarily a bird 
of the marshes (as the snipe is, for example), occurring even 
more frequently upon meadow ponds and ornamental water.— 
I an, Sir, &c., DouGias Gorpon. 
Sticklepath, Okehampton, Devonshire. 
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POETRY. 
Seine canna 
PROSE POEMS. 
THREE EPIGRAMS. 


He regrets that his first memory 
of her is lost. 


I HAVE a great sorrow in my heart to-night. For, when I thought 
of you, I said, “‘. . . So she looked when I first saw her.” Yet 
all the time I knew I had forgotten, and all that I remembered 
was my own amazement. 


Would I had had a snare with me that first day and to have 
caught in it your loveliness, to hold it for ever. For now, 
even the memory of it is escaped from me, and I am like a 
man who has let a wild bird slip through his hands, and it has 
flown into the illimitable fields, and he looking after it, as 
though he would call it back, yet knowing that it will never 
return. 


Time shall give me many things, but he shall not give mo 
that again. Easy to remember the lilac, long after spring is 
gone ; easy to remember gold sands, although the tides have 
covered them; easy even to remember a song, stirred in tha 
heart out of a silence of many days; but of your loveliness 
there is no remembering, and in the striving to remember, only 
unhappiness. 

Monk Grispon. 








SOME PLAYS WORTH SEEING. 


Guope.—Belinda ae oa 2 - -- 8.30—2.30 
(Revival. Miss Irene Vanbrugh in Mr. A. A. Milne’s first 
comedy.] 
Sr. Marrtin’s.—Shall We Join the Ladies? and 
Loyalties .. a ana -- 8.15—2.15 
[Barrie and Galsworthy acted by a singularly strong cast.] 
VAUDEVILLE.—Pot Luck .. we 8.15—2.30 


[A Charlot revue intime, displaying to perfection Mr. Jack 


Hulbert’s and Miss Beatrice Lillie’s engaging 
virtuosity.] 
Comepy.—Quarantine ee oe ee ee 8.30—2.30 


(Mr. Owen Nares’s profile.) 
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MUSIC WORTH HEARING. 


July 10.—WiemMore Hatut.—Mr. Paul Reimers.. -» 8.45 
[Amusing popular songs are included in this accomplished 
singer's programme.] 
July 11.—Quren’s Hatu.—Mr. Alfred O'Shea .. «. 8.0 
[A tenor with a beautiful voice and much to learn.] 
July 13.—WicMore Hati.—Mme. Leginska and Miss 
Evelione Taglione as s -» 315 


[The Cing pieces pour Piano a quatre Mains, Stravinsky's death- 
rattle, and, for the first time, Ornetein’s Valse Bouffon. Miss 
Tagtione is a capable young American pianist who has studied 
under Mme. Leginska.]) 








PICTURES WORTH SEEING. 


Govurm Gattertzs, 5, Recent Street. (Three Exhibitions.) 
{(1) The Summer Exhibition contains some magnificent pictures and no 
bad ones. (2) Works of Mr. Walter Sickert’s immediate ancestors, 
Johann Jurgen Sickert and Oswald Adalbert “Sickert. (3) Clever 
sculpture and busts by Signor Eleuterio Riccardi are shown upstairs.] 
P. anp D. Cotnagut anp Co., 144 New Bonp STREET. 
{Etchings from Meryon to Forain: characteristic.] 
Gizves GALLERIES, 21 Old Bond Street. 
[Water-colours by Major Wildeblood. Some talent, 
pretty”’ taste.) 
Messrs. ACKERMANN’S Fine Art GaLueries, 157A New Bonp 
STREET. 
[Captain R. Borlase Smart has painted memorial portraits of “ England’s 
Wooden Waills’’; much pathos and little else.] 


but “pretty, 








[A small collection of Ting ware has been placed in Room 40 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum to give the public an oppor- 
tunity of studying several fine pieces which have been illustrated 
in standard works on Chinese pottery. This ware originated at 
Ting-Chow, Chili Province, carly in the Sung dynasty (960-1279). 
There are some specimens of the ware known as 'T’u Ting (earthy 
Ting). ‘These may be identified by their comparative coarseness 
and the “crackle” of the glaze. All the pieces are cream- 
coloured and show decoration engraved or moulded in relief 
under the glaze. Their beauty should attract the non-expert.] 





BOOKS 

i AN . 

a 
A NEW DEFENCE OF POETRY.* 
[COMMUNICATED. ] 

I nesttTaTE whether to call Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s book a new 
defence of poetry or a defence of the new poetry, for it is both. 
There are two very deep pitfalls for those who practise the 
business of criticism—to believe that the last word must be tiie 
truest word, the pit into which the déraciné tumbles, and _ to 
hold that the new must be the second-rate, which is the bourne 
of the conservative. I do not know in which hole the mire is 
more deplorable, and strait is the path between them. Qn 
the whole, I think the conservative is the more in the wrong ; 
the perverse modern has at least a creed which he must defend 
by argument and is aggressively alive and snuffing the wind, 
whereas the other is, in a manner of speaking, dead. But I 
willingly grant that the foolish iconoclast is the more irritating 
of the two with his preposterous assumption that wisdom began 
with him. Both, as Alice said of the Walrus and the Carpenter, 
are unpleasant people, but it is uncommonly easy to imitate 
them. The danger is, perhaps, most acute in the sphere of 
poetry. It is unwise to be harsh to a poet who may some day 
build Babylon with a song, and it is right to applaud even 
merit in embryo; on the other hand, experience reminds us 
that most ugly ducklings are just ugly ducklings and not swans. 

A defence of poetry, with glances at its modern practitioners, 
demands, therefore, a delicate course between “ right-hand 
waverings and left-hand backslidings.” In the first and most 
important of the tasks she has set herself, Mrs. Williams-Ellis 
is completely successful. Having a wide knowledge of poetry 
and a great power of enjoying it, she asks herself what is the 
specific pleasure it gives her; and, finding the conventional 
answers unsatisfying, she makes for herself a fresh analysis. 
The book is not a technical treatise with a recapitulation of 
doctrines from Aristotle to Croce. Its author begins at the 
other end; she interprets what philosophers call the * ordinary 
consciousness ’’—which is right, for joy in good poetry is spread 
in the w:dest commonality. I have rarely read anything on the 
subject more sane and illuminating than the first hundred pages, 
7. eae Oxiord: Basil Blackwell. 











° A + Anatomy of Poetry. By A. Williams-Ellis. 
{7s. Gd. net.) 





Mrs. Williams-Ellis derives her canon of judgment from a wide 
reading and a catholic sense of beauty, and she justifies it by a 
reasoning which shows at once a rare acumen and the strongest 
good sense. I would especially commend her excellent illustra- 
tions, which are generally homely and sometimes surprising, but 
always exactly to the point. There is a total absence of 
formalism and pedantry in these chapters, and she has mercifully 
spared us the dreary clichés of Aesthetic, and, though she is 
much concerned with psychology, the drearier jargon of the 
new psychological schools, It is all good, persuasive talk, 
causerie in the true sense, and I do not know a better 
introduction to the subject. 

The author’s healthy modernism makes her take most of her 
instances from her younger contemporaries. I am the last to 
object to the practice, for I believe that almost the best work in 
literature to-day is being done in poetry. That work has the 
extra merit of being largely experimental and so furnishes apt 
illustrations for an anatomy of poetry. It is on the look-out 
for new modes of expression and is tolerant of any honest 
novelty. To its merits Mrs. Williams-Ellis is very kind, and 
generously blind to its faults. She deprecates a too austere 
critical judgment. ‘“ After all,’’ she writes, “ what if we were to 
get pleasure from the second-rate? True, the public has a 
duty to the poets who write for it, and we ought to try to dis- 
tinguish between the good and the bad; but admiration is to 
some extent a Fortunatus’ Purse, and in admiring something 
which is not perhaps strictly worthy of admiration we are not 
necessarily robbing some other poet of his rightful heritage. In 
this matter of praise and appreciation it is as true as it is in the 
world of law that it is better to let off two or three guilty 
persons than to condemn one innocent one. It is better to 
overpraise a few earnest but mediocre souls than to unier- 
praise one Keats.’’ That seems to me a reasonable attitude. 
An age of experiment is not often an age of attained perfection, 
and the plants grown from the new seed are apt at first to be a 
little weakly. 

The danger, of course, is that the new thing produced by revolt 
from a stale convention may very speedily become itself stale 
and conventional. ‘Take, for example, the modern tendency in 
nature poetry to abandon the old rhetorical generalizations and 
aim at loving and intimate observation. There are two snares 
before the new fashion. It is just as easy to be false in it as in 
the old “ purling brooks and bosky glades I read 
a poem of the kind the other day, a poem by a writer of repute, 
where all the “loving and intimate’ details happened to be 
wrong from the point of view of the field-naturalist—except one, 
which was unblushingly conveyed from ‘Tennyson. ‘The other 
danger is simply that a multitude of trees do not make a wood. 
Dr. Johnson, long ago, put his finger on it. “'Those writers 
who lay on the watch for novelty can have little hope of great- 
ness; for great things cannot have escaped former observation. 
Their attempts were always analytick ; they broke every image 
into fragments, and could no more represent, by their slender 
conceits and laboured particularities, the prospects of nature or 
the scenes of life than he who dissects a sunbeam with a prism 
can exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon.” 

If I have any criticism of Mrs. Williams-Ellis’s point of view it 
is not that it.is too generous, but that at moments her generosity 
takes a random and fantastic form. Iam a little sceptical about 
the existence of an entity called the “ modern mind” to which 
she sometimes refers—at least, of its relevance in the connexion 
in which she uses it. I do not quite see why Shakespeare’s 
“ When that I was and a little tiny boy” should be called 
It is eternal and dateless 
The reader, 


” business. 


“‘ extremely advanced and Georgian.” 
and can be paralleled from the oldest folk poetry. 
too, is pulled up with a start when he finds a bracketing of 
the new and the old, the doubtful and the established, as if 
they were on the same plane—for example, Mr. Flecker and 
Keats, Mr. Aldous Huxley’s “Leda” and ‘“* Venus and Adonis,” 
Mr. Frankau’s “One of Us” and Byron’s “Don Juan.” Ido not 
suppose that Mrs. Williams-Ellis would seriously allege any real 
equality, but the juxtaposition argues, I think, a slight blurring of 
perspective. Also, she occasionally quotes writers asif they were 
classics, of whose names one reader—to his shame be it written 
—has never heard. This practice—to the same reader—has 
just a suspicion of comedy, like Mr. references to 
‘* Martha Brown, the Great Stylist.” 

The second half of the book, the sections entitled “ For 
Missionaries,” ** For Critics,” and “ For Readers,” seems to be 
conceived on dilierent Jines from the first part. 


3elloc’s 


lu is more 
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carelessly written, less judicious, more in the nature of reprinted 
journalism. With admirable courage the writer puts all her 
cards on the table. She explains her views on the introduction 
of children and unpoetical adults to poetry, in particular to 
contemporary poetry, and her views are worthy of all attention, 
for they are honest and practical, though I confess to a doubt 
as to whether an audience of “ commercial travellers or analy- 
tical chemists ” could be wooed into the Muses’ garden by the 
reading of the works of the Sitwell family. The section 
on critics contains many good things, and it is pleasant to be 
reminded of the virtues of Sir Philip Sidney and Peacock. The 
last chapter is a series of short notes on the younger poets, with 
occasional specimens of their work. Here I feel that the 
writing falls below the high standard of the earlier chapters ; 
misprints abound, the judgments are hasty and scarcely 
supported by the brief quotations. Does so good a critic really 
find anything Miltonic in lines like 
“the lonely marshes 
That lie beside the desolate Caspian,” 
or the ballad quality in such a verse as 
“Oh, where are you, my own true love, 
And why are you not here ? 
The nightingale amid the boughs 
Is flattering his dear” ? 

There is one piece of work which I commend to Mrs. Williams- 
Ellis’s attention. I wish she would make an anthology of the 
younger poets, for she has not left herself room in this last 
chapter of hers. Nobody could do it better, and the first 
hundred pages of the present book would make an illuminating 
introduction. She has enthusiasm and generosity, and is 
guided in her researches amid the new by a sound love of the 
old. Her book has inspired one reviewer with a desire, not 
only to read more modern verse, but to write it—a feat of which 
his prosaic spirit is manifestly incapable. JOHN BucHan. 





MR. GEORGE TREVELYAN’S HISTORY.* 
[ConcLupine Norice.] 

I BEGAN my first notice of this attractive book with a grumble, 
and here I should like to add another, though I quite admit it is 
not a very fair one in the case of a book possessed of little more 
than four hundred pages of good print. It is that Mr. Trevelyan 
does not give us enough about the Revolution of 1848. It 
is true that the revolutionary year did not affect England 
politically, nor, again, did it appear at the time to affect it socially. 
Nevertheless, I cannot dismiss Karl Marx and the policy which 
he advocated quite so shortly as does Mr. Trevelyan. It is true 
that Marx’s policy changed and ended in the dreary, confused, 
metaphysical volumes of Das Capital, but it is not in these 
dull tomes that the sting of Marxism is to be found. That lies 
sequestered in the manifesto of ’47—one of the most evil as well 
as one of the most alluring incentives to wrong thought and 
wrong action that the world hasever known. The poisonspread by 
the manifesto is still active and still injuring the cause of Labour, 

Karl Marx’s manifesto preached three things: (1) The peril 
and the injury caused by what he first called over-production ; 
(2) class hatred and class war; and (3) the right of the Prole- 
tariat to rule—not because it was a majority, but because it was 
the Proletariat. Though the appeal had no immediately visible 
result in this country, the harm done is still extant. It is from 
the “ over-production” side of the manifesto that we have got 
the shattering policy of ‘ca’ canny” and the teachings which 
lead directly to working men trying to improve the housing of 
the people by only laying some two hundred and fifty bricks a 
day when they might easily lay three or four times as many 
without injury to their health, happiness, and the just and wise 
demand for leisure and amusement. The ideas which go with 
“ ca’ canny ”’—the policy of trying to seek abundance through 
the artificial production of famine—are still with us. For example, 
we are trying to remake a broken world by observing rules which 
impede coal being won! The hours of the miner’s work are being 
restricted, not in the interests of hygiene, but to prevent un- 
employment. Yet when the miner who has time on his hands 
desires to help in getting in the hay harvest or the corn 
harvest, he is ordered out of the fields by his Union, though his 
work would be most useful, lest it should interfere with the 
combinations of the agriculturists. 

1 am no enemy to Trades Unions. Indeed, I am sure that 
they are necessary to maintain the freedom and dignity of 
Jabour ; but I am also sure that nothing but evil to the working 





* British History in the Nineteenth Century (1782-1901). By George Macaulay 
Trevelyan. London: Longmans and Co. [12s. 6d. net.) 





class can come from combinations to restrict output or to 
increase jobs by decreasing the individual’s product. There is 
no need to elaborate the evils of class hatred. Happily those whe 
preach it as a kind of religion have had comparatively little 
success in England. A few eager young men, many of them 
in easy circumstances and with milk-white hands, may think 
it their duty to hate everybody who does not do manual work, 
but as for a bona fide artisan or labourer, a very little experience 
of affairs cures such a theorist of the worst bitterness of heart, 
if not of bitterness in words. Still, the effects of the Marxian 
heresy of hate are often productive of evil, and many a good man 
has been spoilt by the class hatred preached by the manifesto. 
The last of the Marxian poisons, the theory of the innate, 
the claim to a prerogative right to rule made on behalf of the 
Proletariat, is no doubt doing harm; but, personally, I am not 
frightened about this development. The Englishman is a 
true democrat, and he is not going to set up privilege 
for the manual labourer when he has pulled down privilege, 
first in the Church, then in the Crown, then in the aris- 
tocracy, and then in the professional or middle-class. Still, 
the Marxian political philosophy demands our care and atten- 
tion, not, as I have said, in the ponderous fallacies of Das Capital, 
but in the manifesto—a document which, by the way, is a model 
of good writing, though how it came to be soI know not. There 
are pieces of invective in it more than worthy of comparison 
with Junius, They go far deeper, and the irony is of a distinctly 
higher intellectual order than that of the great Whig agitator. 
Before I leave Mr. Trevelyan’s fascinating book I must record 
how fair he is to all classes. His account of the English aristo- 
cracy and squireocracy is admirable. Curiously enough, it is 
supported by an author whom Mr. Trevelyan could not have 
read, for I take it that his book was finished by the beginning 
of this year. The writer I mean is Farington. Farington’s 
Diary, for the publication of which we are under a great obliga- 
tion to the editor of the Morning Post, shows how very true is 
Mr. Trevelyan’s picture of England exactly one hundred years 
Farington affords us an extraordinarily good example 
To 


ago. 
of the ordinary Englishman of intelligence of the period. 
put your hand into the national bag of cereals and fish up 
this particular grain of wheat is to get a good sample 
of the whole bag. So far as one can make out, he was neither 
Whig nor Tory at heart. He did not dislike or abuse George IfI., 
but, at the same time, he had no desire to lick his boots or those 
of other great men. He admired Pitt, but he did not over- 
admire him. He recognized the evils from which France had 
suffered under the old régime, but he was not carried off his 
feet by the Revolution. He was pleased to see law and order 
restored in France, but he took the Corsican’s measure admirably. 
He was sad at the renewal of the war and saw all the dangers, 
but yet he never despaired of his country. Instead, he went on 
living for, and talking about, his pictures and the principles of 
his art like the sensible, good-hearted man he was. As Mr. 
Trevelyan shows us, England was full of such men. That is 
why England survived, and that is why she will continue to 
survive, in spite of the tempests that are at this very moment 
threatening: to burst upon her and overwhelm her. 

As an example of Mr. Trevelyan’s good sense and also admir- 
able historical style and manner I cannot do better than quote 
his account of the English squire at the beginning of the 


century :— 

“One thing that boisterous old England decisively was not 
—it was not militarist. The race that had conquered on the 
fields of the Peninsula and Waterloo had martial instincts but 
not military ideals. Foreign observers, coming over at the 
peace from a Continent that had just exchanged the rule of 
French for the rule of German officers, were struck with the 
absence of military display in the victor island and the absence 
of military habits of thought even among the dominant aristo- 
cracy. That aristocracy consisted of rural squires, some of 
them with a turn for books, and nearly all of them with a turn 
for sport, administration and politics. Their younger sons 
supplied the Church, the Army and the Navy. The English 
gentry had on these terms proved far better able to stand up 
for their order than the French noblesse, who had lost all during 
the very years when the English squires were gaining more 
land, and more power over the land, at the expense of the 
peasantry. But the English squires established their power 
not, like the Prussian Junkers, by identifying their class with 
the Army and the Army with the State, but by taking the 
lead in politics, justice, administration, agriculture, sport, and 
in the patronage of art and letters, as well as by fighting their 
country’s battles on land and sea. The tradition of the Tory 
squires was anti-militarist, beginning with the reaction against 
Cromwell and continuing ang pers Whig wars against 
Louis XIV. The original Tories made a favourite of the 
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Navy as against the Army. And so in these later wars, which 
were pre-eminently Tory wars, all classes and parties were 
agreed in regarding the Army not as the master of the State, 
but as one of its servants. It was a fact of historic importance 
that England’s greatest soldier was the least militaristic of men. 
His example was effective in perpetuating the custom of getting 
into mufti at the earliest possible moment off duty, a practice 
which has fostered the peculiarly English idea that an army 
officer is only a gentleman engaged on a special public service. 
After Waterloo, Wellington covered the operation of disarma- 
ment with the shield of his unrivalled authority. When the 
Duke of York died in 1827, he could not be given a militar 

funeral because, as Wellington reported, there were not enoug 

troops in England to bury a field-marshal! The Tories at 
home, like the Holy Alliance abroad, stood for ‘peace and 
order.’ ‘Order’ was sometimes a euphemism for oppression, 
but ‘peace’ really meant ‘ peace.’ And the Tory peace was 
used to reduce armaments and so to get rid of a large portion 
of the taxes, with the unpopularity and distress that they 
implied. Before the creation of an effective police, the military 
force maintained was barely enough to secure public tran- 
quillity in time of riot., The general belief that it would be 
incapable of putting down a determined rising of the middle 
and lower classes together did much towards the peaceable 
solution of the crisis of 1832. Wellington was a typical Tory. 
He wished England to be governed by her gentlemen, not by 
her generals. This attitude on his part did much to secure the 
a development of our institutions in a new age with which 
10 Was in many respects out of sympathy.” 

As will be seen from this passage, Mr. Trevelyan can be fair 
to the Duke of Wellington. He is even fair to Lord Castlereagh, 
and shows, as he says, that that great man’s “ dealings with the 
United States after the war was over were a model of pacific 
statesmanship, reciprocated by the Government of Washington 
and its representatives over here, John Quincy Adams and 
Rush.” In truth, Castlereagh was almost always right in his 
abstract policy, and right for the right reasons. Not only was he 
thoroughly sound about America and about the war, about the 
Holy Alliance, and about the autocrats of Russia and Austria, 
but even about the handling of Indian problems. When he 
became President of the Board of Control he wrote a dispatch 
laying down the principles to be followed by the Adminis- 
tration of the East India Company which was one of the 
most enlightened documents ever written. It is no doubt 
truc that at the end of his life, and when his health was breaking 
down, Castlereagh became “ rattled” and thought that the only 
way to prevent a revolution here was by drastic coercion. 
Taken as a whole, however, Castlereagh must not be regarded 
as a reactionary, but, strange as it may sound, as a statesman of 
liberal ideas. We must never forget that our impressions of 
him are derived from the satirists, and, worse than that, from 
Irish satirists—i.e., from Irish poets like Moore, or again from 
English poets like Byron inspired by Irishmen. In a word, 
Castlereagh’s errors, though I admit they were many, were 
superficial; but his wisdom was fundamental. I say this 
though | think he carried his views as to non-intervention as 
regards foreign Powers almost too far, and was, in fact, too much 
of a pacifist. Though Canning was a far smaller man and far 
less worthy of our respect, he was able to keep on sounder lines. 
We must remember, however, that though Canning did well 
over the Monroe doctrine, it was Castlereagh who inspired the 
Treaty of Ghent—perhaps the greatest event in the history of 
the whole English-speaking race. 

I have criticized minor details in Mr. Trevelyan’s book, but I 
am almost ashamed of doing so, so good is the work as a whole 
and so true a picture does it give of England in the nineteenth 
century. To try to be epigrammatic in great events is a danger- 
ous or even futile business. Yet the temptation to do so in a 
case like the present is very strong. If 1 yield to that tempta- 
tion I shall, speaking of Mr. Trevelyan’s period, ask to borrow 
and slightly alter the words of one of the most dynamic 
personalities in English history and in the English language : 
“There was ambition; there was sedition; there was oppres- 
sion; but you shall never persuade me that it was not the 
cause of liberty on the one side and of tyranny on the other,” 
and that liberty did not win and deserve to win. In matters 
civil as well as military, at home and abroad, the British people 
always ended by choosing the right side in the abstract and 
almost always in the concrete. J. St. Lor Srracuey. 





THE DE MORGANS.* 
“I peLreve,” wrote William De Morgan in 1$14, “ that Youth 
can never imagine the youth of its grandsires, can never really 
think of its grandmothers as—to put it plainly—tkissable. 
~* William de Morgan and His Wife. By A.M. W. Stirling. London: Thorn- 
tou Butterworth, (25s. net.] 





Of course, says Youth, these old fogies had a kind of working 
juvenility to justify the fewness of their years; but that was 
their old-fashioned humbug.” 

This is inevitably the attitude of the younger generation, not 
only towards average persons, but also towards the majority of 
artists, for even the artist, the individual who has acquired the 
art of expressing himself in a form more permanent than his 
body, leaves, as a rule, so small a part of his personality—and that 
not, generally, the gay, irresponsible part-—in his creations. 
This is particularly true of such men as Morris, Rossetti, and 
Burne-Jones ; and if at the age of sixty-seven he had not 
begun to write novels, it would have been entirely true of De 
Morgan also. 

Mrs. Stirling’s joint biography of William De Morgan and his 
wife is the sort of book which reverses this unhappy state of 
things, for it gives us an intimate contact not only with the artists, 
but with the girl and boy, the young man and woman, and the 
two in their maturity. Besides the two principals, we have 
delightful glimpses of others—Burne-Jones (with some of his 
whimsical letters), Rossetti, Morris, and Mr. Henry Holiday. The 
book is divided into three parts, “ William De Morgan,” “ Evelyn 
De Morgan,” and “ William and Evelyn De Morgan.” 

De Morgan began as a painter, but soon decided that pictures 
were not in hisline. “ I certainly,” he wrote later, “ was a feeble 
and discursive dabbler in picture-making. I transferred myself 
to stained-glass window-making and dabbled in that too till 1872.” 
Then, in conjunction with stained-glass, he began to experiment 
in tiles and lustre-ware and rediscovered the art of Moorish or 
Gubbio lustres. ‘‘ Unfortunately,” he relates, ‘ in the course of 
my rediscoveries the flame from my kiln discovered a wood-joist 
in the house chimney of 40 Fitzroy Square, and the roof got burnt 
off.” “ The landlord didn’t seem at all amiable,” he notes ; but 
he himself simply moved elsewhere and used the conflagration 
many years later as copy in Joseph Vance. ‘Thenceforward he 
pursued pottery in various places. The business was kept 
together by the charm of his personality, for in business qualities 
he was, it seems, entirely lacking. ‘‘ It is not well organized,” he 
wrote of his factory at Merton: “ it is very ill de-morganized, 
in fact.” 

Puns, which can be the most depressing form of wit, became 
irresistible in De Moergan’s hands. One day Mrs. Henry Holiday 
notjced some pottery in a shop falsely paraded as De Morgan Ware. 
She wrote to De Morgan and suggested that he should interfere : 
but De Morgan was not disturbed. ‘I shan’t bother,” he 
replied, ‘ imitation is the sincerest pottery.” And many years 
later, when his wife insisted on supporting the business when it 
was tottering on the brink of collapse, he wrote to a friend that 
she was ‘ ceramicably disposed towards it.” 

The pottery was never a financial success and finally, after 
years of heroic patience and perseverance, his career as a potter 
ceased perforce in 1905. ‘I threw aside art,” he writes, “ after 
forty odd years,” and in a later letter he remarks bitterly : 
‘“*My former works are now the source of that far more useful 
stuff, Blue Bell Polish.” 

Though he was already an old man, his artistic vitality was as 
strong as ever, and with his abandonment of pottery his means of 
self-expression were suddenly cut off and all interest faded out of 
his life. The position for a man of his age—indeed, for a man of 
any age—was serious. We find him ill in bed, “ suffering 
ostensibly,’ writes his biographer, * from influenza, but princi- 
pally from the unwonted idleness, which filled him with 
depression and sapped his vitality.” 

Over four years previously he had written a small fragment of a 
novel which he liked so ill that he put it away and forgot it. 
But his wife had found it and, judging it differently from its 
author, had kept it carefully. She now, with an opportuneness of 
which she can scarcely have realized the significance, brought it 
gut and laid it by his bed, and the miraculous was achieved. 
The potter was bewitched into a novelist. It is pleasant to 
think that one who worked so courageously in the face of dis- 
appointment and final defeat should have achieved the enormous 
success in another branch of art which De Morgan achieved 
through each of his novels. 

The story of Mrs. De Morgan’s life is as interesting as that of 
her husband. She came of a family which considered that it 
was not quite well-bred to paint pictures and held all the conven- 
tions which normally accompany that attitude. Before the age 
of twelve she was painting in oils on the sly in her bedroom, 
carefully hiding all signs of her activity ; and even after her vice 
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was discovered and accepted as inevitable we find her, in her 
fever for work, chafing against every obstacle, even those of her 
own making. “ Breakfast as usual,” she writes in her diary, 
“lasted a century.” “I have to sit in the drawing-room and 
listen to idiots talking about dressmakers and servants. This 
enforced idleness is insupportable.” ‘“ At work a little after 
seven,” she writes on her seventeenth birthday. 

“«. , . After breakfast worked again till twelve, when we 
started on an expedition. . . . Gotbacklate. . . . Seventeen 
to-day, that is to say, seventeen years wasted, three parts at 
least wasted in eating, dawdling, and flittering time away. 
I dread getting older. At the beginning of each year I say, 
*I will do something,’ and at the end I have done nothing. 
Art is eternal, but life is short, and each minute idly spent will 
rise, swelled to whole months and years, and hound me in my 
grave. This year every imaginable obstacle has been put in 
my way, but slowly and tediously I am mastering them all. 
Now I must do something—I will work till I do something. 
Lost during the year 4 months through illness, 5 through being 
prevented in every possible way, 1 in flittering time away, and 
about 2 only in genuine work and that frequently diminished 
by inapplication—I will make up for it now, and I have not a 
moment to lose.” 

At last she was allowed to go to the Slade School, but not to go 
there alone. She was sent in a carriage and pair, but she stopped 
the carriage and continued the journey on foot. After that she 
was put in charge of a maid; but evasion was simple, because 
the maid was portly and Evelyn was swift of foot, and later when 
the unhappy maid waited at one door to escort her home again 
Evelyn had long since departed by another. 

Her engagement to William De Morgan surprised both her 
family and friends. “I was very much surprised,” writes a 
friend, ‘“‘ when she told me of their engagement—she was sucha 
bright, harum-scarum thing, and he then seemed to me such an 
old bachelor!” Her letter home announcing that she was 
engaged and was bringing her fiancé to dinner on the following 
Sunday was received as a practical joke. 

They were engaged for three years and the wedding, when it 
came, was typical of them. “I should hate to have a fuss,” 
wrote Evelyn to her mother in Italy. “ May we have a run- 
away wedding?” “ By all means,” replied her mother: “ the 
only difficulty I see is that there is no one to run away from.” 
No arrangements were made about the honeymoon. After the 
wedding they simply drove to the nearest station to see what 
trains were available at the moment. The train which happened 
to be starting just then took them to the steamer for the Isle of 
Wight. Thenceforward, through her happy married life and 
even during the short interval between his death and hers, 
she worked absorbedly at her beautiful pictures. 

We congratulate Mrs. Stirling on producing a vivid picture of 
two accomplished and lovable people. 





SOME THINGS THAT MATTER.* 
Ir is, perhaps, insufficiently recognized by a world inclined to 
boredom that platitudes are in themselves excellent things. A 
strong case might be made out for them. Most of them are 
truisms, and a man who does not remember the truisms in life 
is bound to make a great many mistakes. Half the proverbs 
are avoided by people with elegant minds because they are 
clichés. Nevertheless, the proverbs would not have become 
what they ere if they had not stood the tests of experience. 
They have proved themselves to be unanswerable working 
maxims or they would not have become proverbs. Such 
reflections as these hint our justification for saying of Lord 
Riddell’s book that while it contains a great deal that is obvious, 
it also, and necessarily, contains a great deal that is very useful. 
We imagine that if a boy acted upon every principle asserted 
between the covers of this book he would certainly make a 
success of his life. How can one refrain, then, from saying that 
it is a useful book ? Moreover, it avoids the offence of setting 
up a purely material conception of success as an ideal. 

Lord Riddell’s truisms may be indispensable, but it is certain 
that they are there. We might quote them from any page: 
“Every speaker should endeavour to cultivate a good style.” 
How true! But also how baffling. The bare statement is, 
indeed, too true; or it would be if Lord Riddell did not go on 
to define what good style is, which he fortunately does. Again : 
** Now in military operations, as the War has shown once more, 
the arrangement and disposition of the troops are of the greatest 
consequence.” How true! We can see the shades of Alex- 
ander, Hannibal, Turenne, Mar!borough, Napoleon, and a jew 
Hodder 
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others bowing their heads in humble acquiescence. Yet, again 
(and chiefly): “To be a success the speaker must hold the 
attention of his audience.”” But to go on like this would be 
unfair. Lord Riddell gives hints for holding the attention of 
an audience, and they are quite good hints. We might sum up 
the matter by saying that for simple people, let us say for 
boys and girls, the book is an excellent collection of direct and 
sound advice. After all, even experienced men often forget the 
simplest rules. The golfer whose handicap is plus four has to go 
on reminding himself to the end of his life to keep his eye on 
the ball. 

“Interest is the basis of concentration,’ says Lord Riddell 
characteristically. We have all heard that before, but Lord 
Riddell expands the theme in a persuasive way. One hour's 
concentrated work may be worth ten hours with the attention 
slack. Let us take a simple example. You read a book or a 
newspaper and believe that you are reading it with some atten- 
tion, but really you are not, because you have no immediate 
interest in it. Your attention is not focused. You allow 
everything to remain a little blurred. Then, perhaps, you want 
to go back to the book or paper and, for the purpose of writing 
or of conveying some information to somebody, refresh your 
memory. Your interest is this time really drawn out and you 
find facts or opinions which at the first encounter had left 
no impression at all on your mind. 

Lord Riddell points to a real distinction when he contrasts 
slow readers with fast readers. Some people can read very fast 
and yet absorb ; others if they try to read fast lose all power of 
concentration. But, as Lord Riddell says, it is possible for a 
slow reader to become a fast one with practice. We should 
prefer to say—and the present writer speaks from experience— 
that it requires long practice. But it can certainly be done. At 
the first attempts the naturally slow reader will find that the 
very effort to read faster diverts a large part of his attention 
and for a time he may take in less than ever. 

The man who has a slightly—only slightly—higher power of 
concentration than his fellows and exercises that power every 
day of his life will far outstrip them. He succeeds; they 
remain comparative failures. And very likely throughout their 
lives the reason of his success is hidden from them. A very 
little makes all the difference. Sydney Smith, speaking of the 
desirability of concentrating on some one thing, said that it was 
better to be ignorant of a great number of things than to be 
ignorant of everything. Unconcentration, if we may coin the 
word, is the shortest cut to that final calamity, and it is some- 
times found in persons who actually seem to be busy. All 
things serve the man who keeps one end in view. All his infor- 
mation, all his experiences, are tributaries which swell the 
main stream of the river. 

We are not sure that Lord Riddell is not verging on heresy 
when (at least in his own case) he identifies interest with pleasure. 
Some of us may be inclined to think that though we are honestly 
interested in our work it is not always agreeable. Prolonged 
concentration is a strain, and the sense of strain is never pleasant. 
We remember hearing somebody lay down the principle that 
“all work worth doing” was slightly disagreeable. That may 
bean exaggeration in the other direction, but there is something 
in it. We wish that Lord Riddell had discussed his principle 
in connexion with manual labour. We have often thought it 
inhuman that the rules of trade unions should largely shut out 
interest from the average day’s labour. The rule says not 
indeed that a man must do his job as badly as he can but that 
he must do it about half as fast as he can. The deadliness of 
such rules is seen when we remember that a large proportion 
of manual labour, even of what is called skilled labour, is terribly 
monotonous. The monotony might be killed by a man backing 
himself, as it were, against time or inventing little dodges for 
increasing his output. But when such expedients are forbidden 
to him he is surely in a bad way as regards pleasure. 

In writing about speechmaking Lord Riddell tells us how some 
of the most famous orators prepared their speeches. He in- 
cludes some of the speakers of the present day. Mr. Churchill 
often writes a speech out in full and commits it to memory. 
Mr. Bonar Law speaks entirely without notes. We think it was 
John Bright who said that the best way was to think out the 
main heads of a speech and jot them down. He regarded these 
notes as what he called * islands,” and he trusted to the inspira- 
tion of the moment to be able, as he said, to swim from island 


to island. The present writer was told by a relation of Lord 
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out a speech used to look carefully at some carved pinnacles 
above his bookshelves and to associate each particular bit of 
carving with one of the main points in his speech. When speak- 
ing he would reproduce a mental picture of his bookshelves and 
the ideas would come out in their proper order. 

Bright was an orator by instinct, as Mr. Lloyd George also is. 
Lord Riddell’ mentions Bright’s famous “ Angel of Death” 
speech at the time of the Crimean War, but he does not examine 
its details. This is well worth doing. The best-known passage 
in the speech opens with an extraordinarily homely and even 
commonplace description of Bright’s meeting with a well-known 
soldier who was shortly afterwards killed in the war. Bright 
described how he met this soldier by the little bookstall near 
Hyde Park Corner, how it seemed only the other day and so on, 
and then changing his tone from such pedestrian details, he 
suddenly burst out: ‘‘ His body lies by the stormy Euxine, his 
wifo a widow, his children fatherless.” In the well-managed 
transition from the commonplace to the grand and the sonorous 
is seen the art of tho born orator. Someone has said that a 
single slip might have made the whole of that fine passage 
ludicrous. “The Angel of Death has been abroad throughout 
the land; you may almost hear the beating of his wings.” 
Suppose that Bright instead of saying “ beating” had said 
“ flapping’?! It has been recorded that he paused before he 
chose the magnificently right word. 

We have written enough, but we should like to say in con- 
clusion that Lord Riddell has done well to show at length that 
the process of trial in au English Law Court is incomparably 
the best method devised by the wit of man for arriving at the 
truth on any given subject. 





A PATROL [IN CENTRAL ASTA.* 

CapTatn Bracker, of that famous Indian corps the Guides, 
has written a spirited account of his adventures in Central Asia 
with a mere handful of Indian troops during the War and since 
the Armistice. It may be classed with General Dunsterville’s 
book on his Caspian expedition and with General Dyer’s story 
of his astonishing campaign in Eastern Persia. These “ side- 
shows ”’ exercised only an indirect influence on the main course 
of events. But they gave the few officers and men employed 
abundant opportunities of displaying initiative, daring and 
patience, and did much to convince the Asiatic that the English- 
man still retains the essential qualities which had made him 
respected throughout Southern Asia. Captain Blacker was 
sent in January, 1918, to Kashgar, in Chinese Turkestan, with 
a detachment of fourteen Guides and two others. With a still 
smaller party he went on to Tashkend, where Sir George 
Macartney was to treat with the Bolsheviks. The members 
of the mission escaped somehow from the den of thieves, despite 
the efforts of a Galician Jew commissary to stop them. On his 
way south Captain Blacker heard that a party of Afghans, 
presumably under German leadership, were making for Yarkand to 
stir up trouble in the German and Bolshevik interest. He was 
sent with his detachment to run them down. This man-hunt, 
conducted for seven weeks in the wild and almost unknown 
fastnesses of the Kienlun mountains, was an amazing exploit. 
The native troopers, Punjabis and Pathans for the most part, 
bore fatigue and privation without a murmur. Captain Blacker 
had to forbid them, when rations ran short, to go without their 
due shares in order that he might have enough to eat. The 
trail led over an endless succession of high and difficult passes, 
down ice-clad and precipitous slopes and through rocky valleys 
where even the nomads rarely come. In three days, for example, 
““we had done about nine miles on the map in nearly sixty 
hours of marching, climbing and scrambling, during which time 
I reckoned that we had climbed up and down about 54,000 
feet.” The little party overcame all obstacles, and, gradually 
gaining on the enemy, who had had a week's start, ran him to 
earth in an inn-enclosure at Yarkand. The Afghans, to the 
number of a hundred, were disarmed, arrested and handed over 
to our Chinese allies for disposal. 

When the author returned to India he and his men were sent 
up to Khorasan, where operations against the Bolsheviks were 
in progress. ‘‘ White’? Russian troops were holding the Trans- 
vaspian railway from the Caspian Sea to Askabad; British 
Indian troops—the 19th Punjab Infantry and the 28th Light 
Cavalry—had captured Merv from the ‘“‘ Reds.” Political con- 
siderations compelled the withdrawal of the little British column 
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which had given the Turkoman courage to resist his Communist 
oppressors, and the ‘ White ”’ forces on the Caspian collapsed, 
largely, the author says, through the treachery of the Armenians, 
who in this case, as in many others, have been their own worst 
enemies. The British forces then had to patrol the Persian 
frontier, observing the Bolsheviks who intended, in co-operation 
with the Afghans, to invade Khorasan and deal us a shrewd blow. 
As it happened, the Afghans were too much discouraged by 
their defeat on the Indian frontier to attempt anything on the 
Persian side ; the Bolsheviks dared not face British troops, but 
sought to stir up the border Kurds to revolt. For months 
Captain Blacker was employed in surveying, while his trusty 
Guides kept incessant watch on the few practicable passes over 
the steep rampart of hills which separates Persia from Turkestan. 
He expresses profound contempt for the Bolsheviks of Trans- 
caspia. Most of their leaders were Jews, whose tyranny and 
corruption passed belief. 

Just about now [early in 1920] the Star of David, the inter- 
laced triangles of Solomon’s Seal, began to make their appearance 
on Red Army cap-badges, and on the innumerable rubber stamps 
that covered multitudinous papers, passes, permits and forms 
that flowed in a spate from their now countless bureaus. A 
donkey driver with a hundredweight of charcoal would come 
up to our examining post with a handful of documents each 
countersigned by four or five officials. Credible reports averred 
that in Tashkend alone there were 400 Government offices.” 
At length the Reds induced a Kurdish chief of Gilyan, named 
Khudu Verdi, to besiege a small British post. If Khudu 
succeeded, the Bolshevik forces massed on the frontier would 
march in nominally to assist the Persian proletariat to establish 
the usual Communist Utopia. But a Pathan officer, with a 
few regular bombers from the Guides, one Lewis gun, and some 
native levies, dealt so cleverly with the insurgents that Khuda 
was soon glad to take refuge across the border and the Red 
invasion was postponed. Captain Blacker speaks with regret 
of the withdrawal of the British forces from Eastern Persia. 
He makes it clear, however, that the Persians were neither able 
nor willing to defend their frontier, so that the presence of our 
troops there could not be justified. Great Britain has commit- 
ments enough in all conscience without wasting money on people 
like the Persians who, as events have shown, not merely exhibit 
no gratitude for our help since 1914, but actively resent our 
interference. The theory that Persia, in the hands of a foreign 
Power, might be made a menace to India becomes less and less 
convincing the more one knows of Persian topography and 
Persia’s scanty resources. 

It was part of the author’s duty to examine the refugees who 
escaped from the Reds into Persian territory. He saw men and 
women of almost every nation who, by strange chances, had 
found their way into Transcaspia. The most curious. case 
was that of some Moorish and Algerian sappers, who had been 
taken prisoners at Odessa and sent as enforced conscripts to 
Tashkend. They deserted and crossed the frontier, where they 
were found by the author’s two Yusafzai non-commissioned 
officers. The Yusafzais had served in the Lahore Division at 
the Second Battle of Ypres, and three of the French native 
sappers had taken part in the Moorish Division’s attack, following 
that of the Indians, on April 26th, 1915. The long arm of 
coincidence brought these Moslem survivors of the battle 
together, five years later, at a remote spot in Northern Khorasan. 
Captain Blacker is fond of tracing “ Nordic” traits in the 
Pathans. He quotes a Pushtu ballad which, he says, is sung 
to an air identical with that of “ A fox may steal your hens, 
Sir,” in The Beggar’s Opera. 





BISHOP BARLOW AND ANGLICAN ORDERS.* 
Monsicnor Barnes’s study of a much-discussed incident of 
English Church history is, naturally, of a controversial nature. 
It may be taken to show that there are still people who attach 
a religious importance to the question whether that somewhat 
uninspiring person William Barlow did, or did not, receive 
episcopal consecration under Henry VILI.; the reason being 
that he was the consecrator of Archbishop Parker in 1559, and 
that on Parker’s consecration what is called the “ validity” of 
Anglican Orders is held to depend. Such persons, however, 
are fewer than they were a generation ago. The ground of the 
Roman Catholic controversy has shifted; and though there 
has, of course, been no withdrawal from that formerly occupied, 
the psychological and political features are now uppermost. 
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The older disputants—Haddan, e.g., and Estcourt—were at 
cross-purposes. The Episcopal form of Church government 
was retained in England for political, not religious, reasons. 
The Elizabethan bishops attached little value to what Jewel 
slightingly describes as “‘ Sees and Successions”’ ; most of them, 
indeed, if they could have held the temporalities of their office 
without its spiritualities would probably have preferred to 
do so; while the Catholic doctrine of “‘ Orders’? was less de- 
veloped than it became after the Council of Trent; it was the 
question of the Mass, not that of Orders, which was central in 
the controversies of the Reformation age. 

Till the rise of the Oxford Movement, indeed, few English 
Churechmen troubled themselves about Orders; Newman, in 
his later days, described the question as “ antiquarian,” and 
Mgr. Barnes treats it as one of documents. His argument is 
that Barlow was raised to the Episcopate at a period when 
Henry VIII.’s Caesaro-Papism was at its height; and that his 
was a test case. Henry wanted to see how far he could go; 
and Barlow was deliberately left without consecration in order 
to assert that power of Order as well as of Jurisdiction was 
conferred by the King. The most that can be said for this 
theory is that it is not inconceivable. But Mgr. Barnes produces 
no direct evidence for it, and it is extremely improbable. In 
spite of Cranmer’s well-known opinion, it is difficult to think 
that such a claim could be either advanced or taken seriously. 
It would have made the King and his Church ridiculous; and 
Henry, whatever else he was or was not, was certainly not a 
fool. He made no attempt to exercise episcopal, or other clerical, 
functions in person—it was reserved for Charles II. in articulo 
mortis to pronounce a benediction on his kneeling bishops ; and 
the Pontifical continued in use till the first year of Edward VI. 
It seems more probable that documents should have disappeared 
than that so fantastic an experiment should have been made 
and dropped after being employed in a single instance. We 
may believe with greater reason that Article XX XVII. expresses 
Henry's as well as Elizabeth’s mind. 





A RUSSIAN ADVENTURE STORY.* 

WHETHER or not the reader is interested to discover a political 
bias in the mind of this author, he must admire the clear way in 
which the story is told. Indeed, Sir Paul Dukes’ merit is the con- 
sistency of his method and his consequent economical use of a 
great mass of material, from which he makes a story of exciting 
adventures and involved intrigues that by comparison reduces 
the romances of Mr. Oppenheim to the serene level of Cranford. 
Passports, “Red” Army papers, exemption certificates, are 
forged wholesale ; and the professional cleverness of the author is 
startlingly shown by the many photographs printed of him in 
various disguises. That a strain of boyish naiveté colours his 
narrative is evidenced by this description of events incidental to 
an interview in a Governinent office in Whitehall. He rang a bell. 
« A young lady appeared and escorted me out, threading her way 
with what seemed to me marvellous dexterity through the maze 
of passages. Burning with curiosity and fascinated already by 
the mystery of this elevated labyrinth, I ventured a query to 
my young female guide. ‘ What sort of establishment is this ?’ 
I said. She shrugged her shoulders, and without replying, 
pressed the button for the elevator. ‘Good afternoon,’ was 
all she said as I passed in.” One wonders how far this state of 
mind influences the narration of events which one is unable to 
verify, and how far it enters into the author's dangerously clear 
estimates of the psychological phenomena by which he was 
surrounded in Russia. It is evident, however, that he is moved 
by a genuine belief in the fundamental sanity, founded in spiri- 
tual strength, of the mass of the Russian people ; and this faith 
lifts the closing chapters of the book on to a higher plane than 
that occupied by the mere story of adventure in a world of 
intrigue. 





THE JULY MAGAZINES. 
Tite Ninelecath Century gives prominence to Mrs, Stan Harding's 
statement of her case against the Bolsheviks, which in other 
tines would surely have been taken up by the Government. 
Mrs. Harding, a British journalist, went to Russia in 1920 as a 
correspondent of the New York World. She received from 
Chicherin permission to go to Moscow, and she had a recom- 
mendation from Litvinoff. She was escorted from Reval to 
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Moscow by a Bolshevik official. On her arrival she was thrown 
into prison, accused of espionage, and told that she would be 
shot. She remained in a filthy gaol for many months, but was 
offered her release if she would act as a spy on other foreign 
journalists and if she would send Bolshevik “news” to the 
World as if it were her own. She was released with other British 
prisoners when the trade agreement was signed. Lord Curzon’s 
reasonable suggestion that Mrs. Harding should be compensated 
for her sufferings was treated with contempt by Moscow and has 
not been pressed. Yet the facts are not in dispute and the 
Bolsheviks are actually asking for our money and help. Sir 
John Willison, writing as a Canadian on “Canada in the 
Empire,” takes strong exception to the demand of some Canadian 
publicists for “ equal status ’’ in the Empire and for the right to 
deal with foreign nations as a sovereign power. He holds that 
Canada has more to gain by continuing to co-operate with Great 
Britain and the other Dominions than by “ any autonomous 
nationality, any independent alliance with other countries or 
any separate representation in a League of Nations.” Captain 
Loseby, in “ 1914-18 and Now,”’ contrasts the promises made to 
the volunteers and the performance, and suggests that the men 
who stayed at home benefited unduly by the War; the Govern- 
ment, he thinks, “failed to give youth its chance” after the 
Armistice ; he does not explain how they could have done so. 
Sir Charles Macara discusses “The Industrial Situation’ from 
the standpoint of a sober Free Trader. He is doubtful of the 
value of “‘ key industries,” and says that in industrial affairs 
“the Government have behaved all along as though bewitched.”” 
Mr. Philip H. Bagenal recalls the fine record of the Royal Irish 
Constabulary and relates some incidents in the murder-campaign 
which they had to face with little support from the Government. 
The disbanded policemen, as he reminds us, are still being 
murdered by the Sinn Feiners and may fairly claim the assistance 
of Great Britain. Sir Gregory Foster explains clearly * The 
Development of the University of London,” and sets forth the 
case against the Holland Park site. Mr. Stewart A. McDowall, 
in a paper on “Science and Greek,” boldly suggests that the 
youthful scientist would do better to learn Greek instead of 
Latin if he cannot make time for both. Mr. McDowall, speaking 
from experience, says that the boy who has prematurely spe- 
cialized in science too often leaves school with a very narrow 
outlook, even in scientific matters. We remember to have been 
told by an experienced university teacher of science that he 
would rather have students who had not learnt science at school, 
inasmuch as they had acquired no false notions and could make 
more rapid progress than their pseudo-scientific schoolfellows. 
Lord Aberdeen writes of Lord Ripon as * a great British states- 
man.’ The “ Reminiscences of Lord Kitchener,’ by the late 
Mr. E. G. Harman, of the Treasury, who was the first Financial 
Secretary of the reconquered Sudan, are of great interest. Mr. 
Harman thought that “ K.” hated details, though he would 
interfere in unexpected ways. Thus, when Suakim was about 
to be transferred to the Sudanese administration, Lord Kitchener 
ordered that the cash balance in the local treasury should be 
taken on mules to Omdurman. Mr. Harman suggested that the 
actual transfer of the money was needless, as the accounts could 
be adjusted at Cairo, but “ K.” replied: * In dealing with Gorst 
I prefer to have my hand on the cash.” 

In the Fortnightly Mr. Maurice Woods has a spirited article on 
“Tory Foreign Policy,” which, he maintains with considerable 
justification, has nearly always been pacific, whereas the Whigs 
and their Liberal successors have been the war-makers. He 
repudiates the suggestion that we fought the War “ to make the 
world safe for democracy ” rather than to save ourselves from 
destruction. A Tory Government would, he says, have made a 
speedy peace and would have eschewed any interference with the 
domestic affairs of Europe after the peace. There is sound 
sense in Mr. Woods’s advocacy of the traditional British policy. 
Mr. Harold Spender, in “ From Genoa to the Hague,” defends 
the Prime Minister’s view of the situation. Mr. John Leyland 
describes the state of Germany, hard at work and, he believes, 
peacefully disposed ; the workmen are well off, he says, but the 
middle classes are suffering. He suggests that the French should 
be more conciliatory. Mr. W. H. lawson discusses the same 
point in an article, ** Can France and Germany be Reconciled ?” 
but weakens his cate by proposing to upset the Peace Treaty, 
evacuate the Rhineland and restore to Germany the colonies 
whose native peoples she treated so badly. Mr. R. C. Long 


gives a detailed and gloomy account of Bolshevik finance. He 
says that last year 2,250,000 manual workers—only one in nine 
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of whom had anything to do—were controlled by a staff of 
2,086,000 Bolshevik officials. It is not surprising that the 
socialization of industry in Russia has been a colossal failure. 
Mr. Gilbert Thomas celebrates the Shelley centenary in an 
engaging article on “‘ The Divine Poet,’ as Hogg called him. 
Mr. H. Granville Barker writes admirably on ” Duse Once 
More”; in connexion with the reappearance of the great 
actress on the Italian stage, he asks the pertinent question 
“ whether acting is not after all a young person’s job, whether 
the ability to abandon oneself generously and recklessly to 
vicarious emotions can survive the disillusions of one’s maturity.” 
Mr. John Bailey treats of “ Life and Art in English Poetry ”’ ; 
Mr. H. M. Paull recalls De Quincey’s forgotten essay on “ Style,” 
and Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth is moved to indulge in “ Hopes for 
the Theatre”’ by the opening of the International Theatre 
Exhibition at South Kensington. 

Dr. E. J. Dillon, writing on ‘‘ Genoa and its Sequel” in the 
Contemyzorary, urges that European conferences are futile and 
that the Peace Treaty should be revised. Mr. 8. K. Ratcliffe 
discusscs ‘‘ The Intellectual Reaction in America.” He does not 
take it too seriously. He gives a curious account of the “ Fun- 
damentalist’”” movement in the Protestant Churches, especially 
the Baptists, headed by Mr. W. J. Bryan. Darwinism is de- 
nounced ; the Second Coming of Christ is being made a primary 
doctrine of the Christian faith, which ministers and theological 
professors are required to accept on pain of expulsion. Mr. H. A. 
Law, a middle-aged Irish Nationalist, comments, half humorously, 
half pathetically, on the doings of the very young Sinn Feiners. 
He says that the Roman Catholic Bishops, as well as the squires 
and the farmers, have lost their old power. He laments the 
“ oppressive seriousness ” of the younger generation, whom he 
likens to the seventeenth-century Puritans in their gravity and 
in their intolerance. ‘Sir Henry Rew discusses “‘ A Constructive 
Agricultural Policy,” based on the assumption that we cannot 
make ourselves independent of food supplies from oversea. Mr. 
Arthur Greenwood gives the Labour Party view of ‘‘ The Labour 
Crisis,” stating the main facts about trade depression and unem- 
ployment without seeming to realize that no Government could 
have provided full work at war wages for all, because our foreign 
customers cannot or will not pay war prices in peace-time. The 
Dean of Durham has an interesting paper on ‘‘ The Use of the 
Cathedrals,” whose threefold function is to maintain the daily 
prayer and praise, “ to exhibit the worship of the Church at 
the highest point of dignity and beauty,” and to shelter 
and foster a learned clergy who are more than ever needed in 
these days. 

In the National Review ‘‘ Centurion,” who has an uncommon 
gift of quoting old speeches which the speakers would wish to 
forget, deals with “‘ The Irish Treason and its Authors.” He 
blames the “ treachery ” of the Conservative leaders even more 
than the “ political quackery” of Mr. Lloyd George. Lord 
Esher writes well on ‘‘ Hartington,” and quotes some letters 
which he received from the late Duke of Devonshire, whom he 
once served as private secretary. Ina letter of December, 1879, 
Lord Hartington, as he then was, wrote: “I doubt whether any 
Liberal Prime Minister except Gladstone is now possible ’—a 
significant forecast of what proved to be the case a few months 
later, though Lord Hartington’s friends were reluctant to admit 
its truth. Mr. Harvey M. Watts, in an article headed “As an 
American still sees it,’ complains that the relations between 
Great Britain and America are hampered by the “ continuing 
condescensions ”’ of English writers, who are always “ looking for 
the pimple on Uncle Sam’s nose.” We are surprised to find that 
Mr. Watts makes it a grievance that the late Lord Acton’s diary 
of a visit to New York in 1853 was published in an English 
review. He does not realize, perhaps, that the diary was of 
interest to English readers rather as a revelation of the character 
of a great English historian in his youth than as an obviously 
prejudiced account of American society in a period of transition. 
British visitors to America cannot well be prevented from 
describing their impressions of the country, nor can they be 
expected to admire everything that they see, any more than do 
the Americans who write about Great Britain. ‘ Tyneside ”’ has 
a pungent article on the ‘“ Manufacture of the * Work-Shy,’” 
with special reference to the engineering and mining industries, 
and to the mismanagement of the trade unions by political 
leaders. General R. G. Burton, contrasting the peaceful con- 
dition of the Native States with the unrest in British India, 
suggests that the Native States might be enlarged and that a 
beginning should be made in the restoration of Berar to the 
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Nizam. Berar was taken over just before the Mutiny and was 
ceded finally in 1902. 

Blackwood contains an imaginary “Letter from India in 
1928,” supposed to be written by a Sikh and describing the 
turmoil that might be expected to follow the full application of 
the Montagu theory by the withdrawal of British troops and 
officials from India, except the chief ports. The Punjab is split 
up into three States and is rapidly reverting to anarchy. The 
land is going out of cultivation, and the rich men with bodies of 
armed retainers do as they please. The canals are silting up ; 
the railways are disorganized. The universities are ceasing to 
function ; “ it is two years since anyone failed to pass a univer- 
sity examination,” because the standard is so absurdly low. 
The forecast is not exaggerated. Mr. Alan Bott concludes his 
amusing account of the Genoa Conference—his description of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s visit to the British Seamen’s Rest, where he 
spoke at length to the inmates, is worth reading. Mr. A. C. 
Wratislaw contributes a capital article on seventeenth-century 
Smyrna, where the Levant Company flourished. 

The London Mercury contains a charming poem, “ Old 
Homes,”’ by Mr. Edmund Blunden, to whom the Hawthornden 
Prize has just been awarded. Mr. F. Anstey writes well on 
‘Some Characters from Labiche,” the witty playwright whom 
the younger generation does not know. Mr. Maurice Baring has 
a whimsical essay on ‘* Punch and Judy,” which is concerned 
more or less with the problem of scenery in the theatre. Mr. 
Baring thinks that too much attention is paid to the mounting, 
for *‘ the play’s the thing.’ Mr. R. W. Chapman pays a graceful 
tribute to the late Sir Walter Raleigh. 


PICT Y 
FICTION. 
——<— 

THE ALTAR STEPS.* 
THe reader, accustomed to Mr. Compton Mackenzie’s usual 
methods, will be amazed in this book to find himself in an 
atmosphere of rigid sacerdotalism. The Altar Steps, which we 
understand is the prelude of a trilogy, is entirely concerned with 
the point of view of the most extreme Anglo-Catholic ritualism. 
To those who are interested in the subject it will doubtless be a 
most edifying and accurate chronicle of the outward forms as 
well as of the inward spirit of this section of the Anglican Church. 
To the preserft writer the short section which is concerned with 
Parson Trehawke and his Cornish parish by the sea seems, how- 
ever, far the best part of the novel. Parson Trehawke is the grand- 
father of the child, Mark Lidderdale, whose fortunes are followed 
throughout the story, and Mark’s mother turns over with him 
“the musty pages of the church registers, following, from 
equinox to equinox, in the entries of the burials, the wrecks since 
the year 1702: 

The bodies of fifteen seamen from the brigantine Ann Pink, 
wrecked in Church Cove, on the afternoon of December 19, 1757. 

The body of a child washed into Pendhu Cove from the high 
seas during the night of Jan. 24, 1760. : 

The body of an unknown sailor, the breast tattooed with a heart 
and the initials M.V., found in Hanover Cove on the morning of 
March 3, 1801. 

Such were the inscriptions below the wintry dates of two 
hundred years, and for each one Mark’s mother had a moving 
legend of fortune’s malice. 

The accounts of life at Nancepean and of the wreck are a 
welcome interlude in a book otherwise entirely taken up with 
the controversies of priests. The characters of the various 
bishops and Anglican monks who form the dramatis personae 
of the book are given in great detail. An actual miracle is also 
performed for the confusion of a lay personage who enacts the 
part of villain in an episode of the story and for the con- 
version of his erring mistress, who subsequently becomes an 





Anglican nun. 


THE GIRLS.T 
Messrs. HEINEMANN are performing a real service in introducing 
Miss Edna Ferber, through the medium of the Atlantic Library, 
to the British public. Her novel, The Girls, is a study of 
Chicago life, beginning in the ‘sixties and ending with the late 
War. The book in certain aspects is like Miss Rose Macaulay’s 
Dangerous Ages, for it is a study of four women, of whom 
as in Miss Macaulay’s book, the eldest is the most sympathetic 
Miss Ferber’s four heroines, however, do not begin with a great- 
grandmother; Charlotte Thrift, the eldest, being a spinster, 


Loadon : Cassell 7s. 6d. uct.) 
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Indeed, Miss Ferber officially introduces us to only three heroines, 
all of the name of Charlotte; the aforesaid spinster, aged seventy- 
four; Lottie Payson, thirty-two; and a girl, Charley Kemp, of 
eighteen and a-half. It would, however, give an entirely false 
idea of the book to forget Mrs. Carrie Payson, sister of Miss 
Charlotte Thrift, and mother of Lottie, who is in some ways the 
most vividly portrayed character in the story. It is difficult 
to know which will interest English readers most—the account 
of early Chicago and its settlers, and of the want of power of 
prophecy which caused the Isaac Thrift of those early days to 
buy Southside property instead of the land on the north side, 
which was to become so fashionable, or the studies of women’s 
characters which Miss Ferber presents so ably. Although the 
book is a chronicle of small events, it is enthralling reading, 
and holds within it the same sense of the tragedy of women’s 
lives which is illustrated in Miss Macaulay’s novel. If Miss 
Ferber’s writing is always up to this standard, English readers 
will be anxious to have more of her work made available to them. 





Moon-calf. By Floyd Dell. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)—The 
non-heroic hero has become as much a cliché as the man 
with the “broad, open brow and fearless eyes.” But it 
is only the emphasis on the ignoble parts of a character which is 
distinctly modern; there was no conspiracy among the older 
novelists to conceal the disparity between the actual and the 
romantic man, but as they had never expected him to be better 
than they found him they did not insist that because he was at 
times an animal he was never a gentleman. The present crop of 
earnestly unpleasant heroes is the revenge of half-sophistication 
for a shattered ideal. The superiority of Mr. Dell’s story is in 
the freshness of the milieu, an occasional sprightliness of wit, 
and the indication of a really personal outlook and an emotional 
capacity which shows through in spite of the still too impersonal 
style and the too usual method of development. 

OrnHeR Novets.—Tales of Chinatown. By Sax Rohmer. 
(Cassell. 7s. 6d. net.)—Another collection of the author’s 
alarming sketches of the Chinese quarter in Limehouse. On 
the whole “ Kerry’s Kid” is the most exciting of the stories, 
though none of them can be recommended as suitable reading 
for late at night.——The Clash. By Storm Jameson. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—Part I. of this book is interesting 
reading, and the character of the heroine, Elizabeth, is cleverly 
delineated. When, however, in the section of the®story which 
deals with the War a certain American air captain, Jess Cornish, 
makes his appearance, the book changes greatly for the worse. 
Captain Jess has a terrible resemblance to the brutal but 
conquering hero who makes his appearance in sensational films 
at the cinema, and it is difficult to believe that Elizabeth would 
have been as near leaving her husband for his sake as we are 
told she was. The title is appropriate, as ordinary English 
readers on finishing the story may well feel as if they had been 
listening to a loud and discordant brass band. Woman’s Way. 
By Ralph Rodd. (Collins. 7s. 6d. net.)—Apart from a few 
extremely irritating verbal mannerisms, which the reader had 
better make friends with (if possible) at the very outset, this is 
a very readable book. Whether the heroine was either right or 
wise in keeping the secret of her father’s guilt—the real reason 
for her ardent championship of “the other man”—from her 
husband is an interesting question. Broken Horizons, By 
Dana Burnet. (Thornton Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net.)—A first 
novel of considerable achievement and even greater promise. 
The plot is laid in Havana, the heroine is a convent foundling, 
and the War intervenes. Captivity. By Leonora Eyles. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—An interesting, though painful, 
story of a girl’s struggle to save her husband from drink. The 
man is a complete egoist as well as a drunkard, and the tragedy 
of Marcella’s struggle lies in the fact that her husband’s return 
to the paths of soberness is the full extent of her reward. 

















POETS AND POETRY. 





MR. THOMAS HARDY AS A POET.* 


Maxy poets write “ above their form,” that is to say that the 
actual setting down in words is a process of addition, not of 
subtraction. Their thought gains by being set forth, but in 


2 = a to Larice and Earlier. By Thomas Hardy. London : Macmillan and Co. 
‘3. 





every line of Mr. Hardy’s poems we feel that here is an admirable 
brain expressing itself comparatively badly. 

It is said, and probably with truth, that had Mr. Hardy been 
born in the present age he would have been a poet, not a novelist. 
But when he began to write, poetry had for the moment ceased 
to be a living art; at the moment it provided no channel 
through which an artist could express himself. To suggest toa 
youn g man of letters that he should be a poet would have seemed 
absurd. One might as well have suggested to a rising athlete 
that he should take up archery. It was by means of fiction 
alone that a living, criticizing audience could be acquired. 
Yet it was not, so it is said, without a certain reluctance that 
Mr. Hardy did his main work in the medium of fiction. But 
Fate is inexorable, she presents us with a choice; he chose, and 
his reluctance hardly alters the fact that his verses are the verses 
of an amateur—I do not mean of a dilettante, but rather of a man 
who has something to say but has not conquered the resources 
of his medium. 

Later Lyrics and Earlier are almost all more or less the raw 
materials of poetry ; poems might be made of nearly all of them, 
but they have not been made. The verses remain for the most 
part direct statements of some emotion, and there is nothing 
in them beyond what you can seo before you; no depth, no 
richness. But that was not because Mr. Hardy’s mind had no 
depth and no richness, but that his technical resources were not 
sufficient to allow him to put depth and richness into a poem 
—a very different affair. He can really descend to extra- 
ordinary ineptitudes. There is a shocking poem about the Royal 
Academy, in whose stark simplicity the reader seeks in vain for 
a subtle meaning. The following—better than that on summer 
landscapes—is more or less typical :— 


“When a night in November 
Blew forth its bleared airs 
An infant descended 
His birth-chamber stairs 
For the very first time, 
At the still, midnight chime.” 


There are some good versified anecdotes, but so far as real 
poetry is concerned the following is as good as anything in the 
book :— 
“To my native place 
Bent upon returning, 
Bosom all day burning 
To be where my race 
Well were known, *twas much with mo 
There to dwell in amity. 


Folk had sought their beds, 
But I hailed: to view me 
Under the moon, out to me 
Several pushed their heads, 
And to each | told my name, 
Plans, and that therefrom I came. 


‘Did you? . Ah, ’tis true 

I once heard, back a long time, 

Here had spent his young time, 

Some such man as you 
Good-night.’ The casement closed again, 
And I was left in the frosty lane.’ 


From whence we turn to the extremely witty and ironic 
apology with which the collection is prefaced. It holds many 
a nasty dig for Mr. Hardy’s reviewers. I cannot quote from 
it, for the whole little essay hangs together so delightfully that 
an extract becomes theft. But the twelve pages of apology 
are, in my opinion, worth all the pages of verse added together. 
A. WILLIAMsS-ELLIs, 





Porms Wortuy or ConsipeRaTion.—St. Hilda’s Hall Verse. 
(Privately printed at the Curwen Press, Plaistow, and to be 
obtained from Messrs. Chaundy and Cox, 40 Maddox Street, 
W. 1. 2s. 6d.)—A beautifully printed anthology which contains 
a few good and a number of very pretty poems. “ Nous n’irons 
plus au Bois,” which was first printed in these columns, “* Epitaphs 
on Falstaff,” and “The Shadow” are perhaps the three best 
poems. All profits from the sale of the book are to go to the 
St. Hilda’s Hall Extension Fund. Messrs. Curwen, who are 
responsible for the tangible part of the book, are to be con- 
gratulated.— Daybreak. By Fredegond Shove. (The Ho- 


garth Press, Richmond. 3s. 6d.)——A Miscellany of Verse. 
By Mona Dickson. 
Birmingham. 


(The Merton Press, Ltd., London and 
2s. 6d. net.) 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
—_— 
[Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subsequent review.] 





A Little Book on Water Supply. By William Garnett. (Cam- 
bridge University Press. 6s. 6d. net.)—The recent scare about a 
possible drought has reminded town-dwellers that they take a 
constant water-supply for granted, though it is, in fact, a triumph 
of human ingenuity. Dr. Garnett’s timely book on the problems 
of water supply, with special reference to London, is intended for 
use in schools and colleges, but it will interest many adult readers. 
He describes briefly the water supplies of New York, ancient 
Jerusalem and our great cities. Then he deals at length with 
London’s water, its sources, the methods by which it is.stored, 
purified and distributed, the history of the companies and the 
Water Board and the scheme for bringing water from the Upper 
Wye. The London water area covers 559 square miles, or five 
times the area of London County. Of thetotal water supply the 
Thames furnishes 59 per cent. and the Lea 23} per eent. ; only 
17} per cent. is drawn from springs and wells. The Water Board 
pays the Thames Conservancy £112,500 a year for the right to 
take water from the river ; thus the Conservators are enabled to 
preserve the amenities of the Thames and, incidentally, to main- 
tain the swans. Dr. Garnett says that the total horse-power of 
all the pumping-engines used by the Water Board is less than 
half that of the engines in a battle-cruiser. His short account of 
the forgotten rivers of London—such as the Effra, the Neckinger, 
or the West Bourne, which passes through a pipe in Sloane Square 
Station—and of the early conduits and waterworks is of curious 
interest. The book is well illustrated with pictures, maps 
and diagrams, 


Tn connexion with the centenary of Shelley’s death on July 8th, 
1822, we may draw attention to an important article begun by 
Mr. Edward Liveing, in the current Discovery, on “ The Fate of a 
Great Lyric Poet.” Mr. Liveing relates at length the events 
preceding the day on which Shelley, Williams and their sailor-lad 
Vivian set sail in their open boat, the ‘ Ariel,’ from Leghorn for 
San Terenzo, near Spezia. He lays stress on the incident of 
March 24th, 1822, near Pisa, where Byron and Shelley's party 
had a dispute with an Italian sergeant-major; the soldier was 
wounded in the scuffie and vowed revenge on the English visitors. 


Under the Black Ensign. By Captain R. 8. Gwatkin- Williams. 
(Hutchinson. 16s, net.)—The author early in the War com- 
manded the Irish mail-steamer ‘ Hibernia,’ rechristened as 
‘H.M.S. Tara’ and lightly armed, and patrolled the Ulster 
waters. He was then sent to the Mediterranean, where tho 
‘Tara’ was torpedoed and her company were taken prisoners 
by the Senussi, to be rescued by the Duke of Westminster and 
his detachment of armoured cars. The author, on recovering, 
went to command the ‘ Intrepid’ at Yukanskie on the Murman 
coast, and between June, 1916, and the end of 1917 took an 
active part in safeguarding the trade route to Archangel against 
German submarines and minelayers. The book gives a lively 
account of this very arduous service, of which very little has 
been heard. The enemy tried hard to close the only route by 
which Russia could import munitions quickly; they sank 
numerous ships but were thwarted in their main design by the 
British patrol. ‘U 75,’ which had laid the mines that sunk 
the ‘ Hampshire’ with Lord Kitchener and his staff, was destroyed 
a year later by the ‘ Palmbranch’ off Kola Inlet. The author’s 
impressions of the Russians were most unfavourable. He 
found them idle, inefficient and corrupt; every movement of 
our naval force was reported to the enemy; the Russian mine- 
sweepers were worse than useless, and the captains of the ice- 
breakers had to be bribed to do their work. The author says 
that the great explosion and fire at Archangel in November, 
1916, destroyed 30,000 tons of munitions, but that it was no 
irreparable loss because the British Navy had been responsible 
for the importation, in that year alone, of 750,000 tons of 
munitions into Russia. It is sad to reflect that most of the 
guns and shells, for which we paid dearly, fell into the hands of 
the Germans and the Bolsheviks, and were used to our detriment. 





The Indo-British Association, at 6 Broad Street Place, has 


issued a shilling pamphlet, The Crumbling of an Empire, in 
\ 1 th urse of events from September, 1916, to March 
last is narrated in extracts from the London and Anglo-Indian 





Press. The painful story of Mr. Montagu’s doings is well sect 
forth, down to his enforced resignation and the arrest of Gandhi. 


The League to Enforce Public Economy, at 31 Essex Street, 
has issued a useful popular version of the Geddes Reports in 
a sixpenny pamphlet entitled Excessive Expenditure and 
Oppressive Taxation, with an introduction by Mr. F. W. Hirst. 
It deserves to find many readers, for unless we cut down our 
national expenditure we cannot hope for a revival of our 
old prosperity. 


We have received the thirty-third Annual Report of the 
Croydon Libraries Committee, which shows how much good 
can be done with very inadequate means by a librarian like 
Mr. Sayers, who receives proper support from the municipality. 
The Croydon librarics provide for all classes of readers, and 
the committee wisely arrange numerous lectures and public 
readings to stimulate interest in the books. At one library, 
at Thornton Heath, the lccal ‘ Parliament” meets regularly, 
and its members are supplied with material for the debates. 
Every two months the committee publishes a Reader's Index, 
giving an annotated catalogue of new books which have becn 
added. The educational and social value of such libraries 
must be very considerable, and the total cost—raised by a 
twopenny rate—is less than a shilling a head of the population. 


The National Trust in its eport for 1921-22 is able, as usual, 
to record the acquisition of more “ places of historic interest 
or natural beauty.’’ These include the “Happy Valley” on 
Box Hill; the manorial rights over Bramsham, Cadnam and 
Winsor Commons adjacent to the New Forest, bequeathed by 
the late Mr. Briscoe Eyre; a piece of land, with three old 
cottages, close to Eashing Bridgos, Godalming; some moro 
land on the shores of Derwentwater; the unfinished Tudor 
house near Oundle called Lyveden New Build; and the ficld 
adjacent to Stoke Poges churchyard. The report is illustrated 
with photographs of the new acquisitions and with a map of 
England and Wales, showing the ninety-three properties which 
the Trust is maintaining intact for future generations. The 
Trust fortunately owns only one property in Ireland, Kanturk 
Castle ; the Southern Irish are bent on the destruction of places 
of historic interest rather than on their preservation. 


We have received for review Art in America and Elsewhere, 
a bi-monthly illustrated magazine, which can be obtained from 
the English agents, Messrs. Bromhead, Cutts and Co., Ltd., 
18 Cork Street, Burlington Gardens. It is a magazine for the 
collector, but it is as much concerned with aesthetic qualities 
as with the petty details of connoisseurship that make some 
similar periodicals unreadable to the art lover. The June issue 
contained interesting articles on the Autochthonous Art of America 
and on early New York silver tankards, 


The Oxford League for Hungarian Self-Determination sends 
the first number of the Oxford Hungarian Review, a scholarly and 
interesting journal edited by Mr. R. Denne Waterhouse (Oxford : 
Blackwell, 2s. 6d. net). It contains, besides articles on politics, 
finance and economics, papers on Magyar art, music and poetry. 
An account of “ Hun Relics” refers not to the modern Huns but 
to the ancient forefathers of the Magyars, and institutes a com- 
parison between some bronze and silver objects dug up in 
Hungary and old Chinese work. Captain Elliot invites sym- 
pathy for the Magyars on the ground that they did not maltreat 
our prisoners. He says nothing of their conduct in Serbia, 
Rumania, Poland and Northern Italy. In any case, our troops 
rarely had Magyar divisions facing them. 


The Story of the Canadian Revision of the Prayer Book. By W. J. 
Armitage. (Cambridge University Press. 9s. net.)—The Church 
of England in Canada has revised its Prayer Book and began to 
use the new version last Easter. Archdeacon Armitage, who 
acted as secretary to the revisers from 1911 onwards, has written 
a highly interesting history of their proceedings, followed by an 
exact account of the changes made in each section of the Prayer 
Book with the reasons assigned for making them. The chapter, 
for example, on the Athanasian Creed is a valuable summary 
of different views and a justification of the very reasonable 
compromise which was effected; the use of the Creed is inade 
optional, in place of the Apostles’ Creed, at morning prayers 
on any day of the year. The chapter on the Marriage Service. 
egain, is most instructive, The book makes a timely appearan 
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at a moment when the Committee on Prayer Book Revision, 
appointed by the National Assembly, has recommended certain 
changes while deprecating their compulsory adoption. 





The Peoples of Europe. By Herbert John Fleure. (Oxford 
University Press. 2s. 6d. net.)—Professor Fleure, always a 
stimulating writer, has compressed into about a hundred pages 
a wealth of suggestive facts and theories concerning the European 
peoples. He touches briefly on the racial distinctions, which 
are far less definite than is generally supposed, and then deals 
with the language families, which again are often mingled in a 
confusion that defies boundary commissions. He insists 
repeatedly on the fundamental difference between Europe 
vest of the Pripet and Russia. He would go far with those who 
bid us think of the Russians as an Asiatic people. At any rate, 
“we must reach the broader view which thinks of East Europe 
not as undeveloped West, but as diverse.” His summary 
analysis of the Balkan problem is noteworthy. 





Labour Defended Against the Claims of Capital. By Thomas 
Hodgskin. With an Introduction by G. D. H. Cole. (Labour 
Publishing Co. 1s. 6d. net.)—Hodgskin, who died in 1869 at 
the age of eighty-two, was a naval officer who became a journalist 
and took an active part in the early Radical movement in the 
reign of George IV. Reacting against the harsh economic 
doctrine of Ricardo, he was led to advocate a crude Socialism ; 
in the little book now reprinted from the edition of 1825 he 
maintained that, as labour was the source of all value, the 
labourer should receive the whole product of his work. The 
familiar paradox has long since been exposed, but Hodgskin 
was a much better writer than most of his fellow enthusiasts, 
and his book has some historic interest. It may be noted that 
he recognized the employer’s right to wages for management 
and repudiated the foolish doctrine—still current among Labour 
politicians—that the only “Labour” was manual labour. 
Hodgskin’s theory that “‘ wherever there is a man there also are 
the means of creating or producing him subsistence,” would 
hardly commend itself to the famine-stricken peasants on the 
Volga, whose masters have tried to apply his doctrines with 
disastrous results. 


BOOKS WORTHY OF ATTENTION. 








Tux following books just published, but not already reviewed, 
are worthy of the attention of our readers :— 

Frequented Ways. By Marian I. Newbigin. (Constable. 
lds. net.) ——-The Memoirs of an Ambassador. By Freiherr von 
Schoen. Translated by Constance Vesey. (G. Allen and 
Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) The Discovery of Australia. By G. 
Arnold Wood. (Macmillan. 25s. net.) Letters of 
Adiniral of the Fleet the Eqyl of St. Vincent, 1801-1804. 
Vol. I. Edited by D. B. Smith. (Navy Records Society.) 
On = English Poetry. By Robert Graves. (Heinemann. 
8s. 6d. net.) 

















PRINCIPAL NEW AND FORTHCOMING 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Harmer (Bertha), ‘Text-Book of the Principles and Practice of Nursing, 8vo 

(Macmillan) net 
Hodgson (G. FE. » English Mystics, cr 8VO...........0000: (Mowbray) net 
Hudson (R. J. H.), Reinforced Concrete, 8vo....(Chapman & Hall) net 
oe Joeophine A.) and Salisbury (Helen M. ; Outwitting Our Nerves, 


14/0 
7/6 


16/0 


SRSROCERCOSSEKESENSOSEOCDSEECORE COE OCONDEEORS (Routledge) net 7/6 
mm. I (W. G.), Climates of the Continents, 8vo (Oxford Univ. Press) net 21/0 
Leitch (Cc. ih Gee, GEOy ccccncteasesasced (Thornton & Butterworth) net 10/6 
Lucy (Sir H.), Diary of a Journalist (Later Entries), 8vo....(Murray) net 15/0 
Munson (E. L.), Management of Men, 8v0...........6...05- (Harrap) net 21/0 
— (Sir Isaac) Daniel and the Apocalypse, by Sir William W hitla, 

POPPE T TTT TETeUTT TT TTT TT TTT TTT TTT TTT TT Murray) net 15/0 
Reinsch (P. S.), Secret Diplomacy, er 8vo...... (G. Allen & Unwin) net 8/6 
Westinghouse (G. ), A Life of, by He ry G. Prout, 8vo....(Benn Bros.) net 18/0 
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TILO- LEUM 


ES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 
OLD-WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 


OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST.,W.1. COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE 


DENT.—Notice of Removal. 


The old-established firm of WATCH, CLOCK, 
and CHRONOMETER MAKERS bez to state that, 





fusecee owing to expiration of lease at 61 Strand, W.C., 
BY APPOINTMENT) this BUSINESS, on and after June 24th, will be 
To TRANSFERRED to 28 COCKSPUR STREET, 


their 


8.W., which w‘ll in future be the Head Office ; 
other address being 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 


H.M THE KING. 








GREAT JULY IRISH LINEN SALE 


Do not fail to write to-day for copy of 
Illustrated Sale List No. 40 P, sent post free. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 


LINEN MANUFACTURERS, BELFAST, IRELAND. 


CLEARANCE SALE 


FURNISHING FABRI 
CARPETS & FURNITU 
One Week Only. July 10th to 15th. 


STORY’S 


49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH ST., W. 1. 





cs 
RE 





SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 


Nature’s Mixture of 
Petrol and Benzol 


SHELL MOTOR SPIRIT 





A Security which does not Depreciate. 





Endowment Assurance provides a means 

of saving which for convenience and 

advantage is unequalled. Endowment 

Assurance is Life Assurance combined 
with Investment. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CoO., 


LTD., 
142 HOLBORN BARS, E.C. 1. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
ESSR SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & 
(Established 1744), 
34-35 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
FORTHCOMING SALES BY AUCTION, 
each Sale commencing at ONE o'clock precise ly: _ 

JULY 10TH AND 11TH.-FINE ENGLISH and FOREIGN PORTRAITS in 
Stipple, Line and Mezzotint, the property of the Baroness Lucas of Crudwell 
and Dingwall. 

Illustrated catalogues (5 plates), price 2s. 

JULY 10TH To 12TH.—PRINTED BOOKS and a FEW MANUSCRIPTS, the 
property of Mrs. Simpson Rostron ; of Miss A. Gwynne Howell, Llanelwedd Hall, 
Builth, Wells, and of the late W. Harding Smith, Esq., P.B.A 

JULY 12TH.—OIL PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS by ‘OLD MASTERS, 
including the property of the late Rev. Oliver Cave, of Clifton, and of the Lady 
Evelyn Lister. 

Illustrated catalogues (4 plates), price 2s. 

JULY 13TH AND 14TH.—BRITISH and FOREIGN MEDALS, duplicate 
specimens from the British Museum (sold by order of the Trustees) ; COINS and 
MEDALS, including the property of the late Baroness Burdett-Coutts and of 
Colonel Sir Henry Knollys, K.C.V.O., ete. 

Illustrated catalogues (7 plates), price 2s. 6d. 

JULY 138TH AND 14TH.—VALUABLE MINIATURES, JEWELLERY, 
SNUFF BOXES and OBJECTS of VERTU, including the ‘property of Lady 
Hartland ; of the Viscountess Milner; of the Rt. Hon. the Earl of Mayo and of 
General Sir C.C. Monro, G.C.M.G, Also XI Xth Century BRONZRES, the property 
of the Hon. Sir Arthur Peterson, deceased (sold by order of his Execcutors); 
LACE, FANS and TEXTILES; French and English FURNITURE of the 
XVIIIth Century, ete. 

On view. 





HODGE 





__ Catalogues may be had. 


= — —__—— —s 





APPOINTMENTS, é &o., VACANT AND | WANTED. 
| 5 bial tied OF ABERDEEN. 


CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The CHAIR OF NATURAL PHIL LOSOPHY in the Patronage of the University 
Court becomes vacant by the resignation of Professor Niven, F.R.S., on September 
30th, 1922. 

The University Court will proceed to consider an appointment to the Chair on 





July 25th, 1922. The salary proposed is £1,100. 
Marischa! College, H. J. BUTCHART, 
Aberdeen. Secretary to the U niversity. 





—_— PUBLIC iaem any, MUSEUM AND ART 


LIBRARIAN AND CURATOR. 

The Committee of the Hereford Public Library, Museum and Art Gallery 
invite applications for the office of LIBRARIAN and CURATOR. 

The person appointed will be required to devote his whole time to the office 
and act as Secretary to the Committee. 

The salary offered is an inclusive one, commencing at £300 per annum. 

Aootteatines, stating age, with copies of not more than three recent testl- 
monials and references, to be sent in addressed CHAIRMAN, Public Library, 
Hereford, endorsed “ Librarian,”” on or before July 2lst. 

Canvassing the Committee will 1 disqualify. 











Veo of the Spectator literary Staff requires PRIVATE 





SECRETARY. Half to full time. Opportunity for aspirant journalist 
or writer. Applicant must be first-rate shorthand typist.—Apply Box 1118, 
the Spectator, 13 York Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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Applications are Invited for appointments as INSTRUCTOR-LIEUTENANTS 
in the Royal Navy. 

Candidates must be under 30 years of age, have had a University training, 
and have taken an Honours Degree in Mathematics, Science or Engineering. 

Present rates of pay are from £365 per annum on entry to a maximum of £949 
per annum as Instructor-Commander. ‘ 

Promotion, by selection, to Instructor-Captain is also open, with a maximum of 
£1,277 10s. per annum. , 

Retired pay may be granted to Officers over 40 years of age, with a minimum 
of 12 years’ service, up to a maximum of £450 a year for any ‘nstructor- Lieutenant 
Commander, £600 a year for an Instructor-Commander and #00 for an [nstructor- 
Captain, according to age and service : 

Service victualling, cabin accommodation and servant are provided, or allow- 
ances in lieu. 

An allowance of £50 towards the provision of necessary uniform is payable on 
satisfactory completion of probationary service. 

For further particulars apply, in the first instance, to THE SECRETARY OF 
THE ADMIRALTY, Whitehall, 5.W. 1. 





HEAD-MASTER is required for a large Public Unde- 

nominational Day School in the Eastern Tropics, owing to the retirement 
of the present occupant of the post after many years’ service. Salary equivalent 
to £1,260 a year and any temporary allowances in force in the Government 
Service. There is a Provident Fund to which the European staff contribute 
10 per cent. of their substantive salaries, the Trustees contributing a like sum. 
Free unfurnished quarters are provided. First-class passages for the Head- 
Master, his wife, and not more than three children will be paid, and return passage 
at the expiration of the agreement. Should the Head-Master be confirmed in 
his appointment, Leave Passages for himself, wife and children will be paid 
once in every four years, so long as this practice obtains in the Government 
Service. The agreement in the first place is for three years, terminable at six 
months’ notice on either side. Should the person selected quit the service of 
the Trustees, or be dismissed or removed from his appointment in consequence 
of misconduct, he will be required to refund to the Trustees the amount paid 
for his passage and for the passage of any member or members of his family, 
provided always that nothing hereia contained shall bind or oblige the person 
selected to repay the aforesaid passage money if at the time of his quitting the 
service of the Trustees a Government Medical Board shall certify that he is 
unable from bodily or mental infirmity for which he is not responsible to continuc 
in the performance of his duty —Apply to Professor LEWIS, New Museums, 
Cambridge. Professor Lewis cannot undertake to answer inquiries (whether 
as to locality or on any other point) unless the request for particulars be accom- 
panied by copies of testimonials and a statement of age and Degrce. 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


i a 

REQUIRED, in September next, for the Clapham School of Art, Edgeley 
Road, Clapham, S.W.4, a FULL-TIME or PART-TIME PRINCIPAL. 
Candidates must possess high qualifications in figure work, drawing, painting, 
&c. Administrative experience desirable. If a part-time principal is appointed 
he would be able to practise his art. Salary scale for a full-time principal is 
£600 a year by annual increments of £25 to £700. A proportionate salary would 
be paid to a part-time principal. 

Preference given to candidates who have served or attempted to serve with 
H.M. Forces.—Apply EDUCATION OFFICER (T.1.A.), The County Hall, 
Westminster Bridge, 8.E.1 (stamped addressed foolseap envelope necessary), 
for form to be returned by July 15th, 1922. Canvassing disqualifies. 

JAMES BIRD, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 








iene 9 GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BRISTOL. 
APPOINTMENT OF HEAD-MISTRESS. 

The Governors invite applications for the post of Head-Mistress as from 
January, 1923. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a British University or hold equivalent 
qualification. 

The School has accommodation for 600 pupils. 

Forms of application and further particulars, including salary scale, may be 
obtained from the undersigned, by whom applications should be received not 
later than July 28th. EDITH M. OPENSHAW, 

Colston’s Girls’ School, Bristol. Clerk to the Governors. 


UBD bb 2 & € 2 8 @ hx 


The Grocers’ Company, as Governors of Oundle School, invite applications 
for the appointment of HEAD-MASTER, now vacant by the death of Mr. F. W. 
Sanderson. 

The Head-Master must be a Graduate of some University in the United 
Kingdom and a member of the Church of England. 

Particulars and conditions of appointment can be obtained by post from the 
CLERK TO THE GOVERNORS, Grocers’ Hall, Prince’s Street, E.C. 2. 








alas NWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
TRURO COUNTY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 





WANTED, in September, an ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach Mathematics 
fn the Middle and Upper School. Ability to help with Games will be a recom- 
mendation. Candidates should be graduates or possess equivalent qualifications. 

Salary £187 to £320, according to experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained from the HEAD-MISTRESS on receipt 
of a stamped addressed envelope, and should be returned not later than Saturday, 
July 15th, 1922. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 

July 8rd, 1922. 


S laaianasaatas EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
LISKEARD COUNTY SCHOOL. 





REQUIRED, at the beginning of the September term, an ASSISTANT 
MISTRESS (Graduate), able to take general subjects, 

Salary £187 to £320, according to experience. 

Forms of application may be obtained (on receipt of a stamped addressed 
envelope) from the HEAD-MASTER, County School, Liskeard, and should be 
returned to him not later than July ldth, 1922. 

Education Department, 

County Hall, Truro. 

July 3rd, 1922. 





ee (Oxford) seeks executive position where 
international experience (United States, Canada, France, Germany) 
would be an asset. University graduate. Thoroughly good linguist. Experi- 
enced in bibliographical work, indexing, typing, &c. Highest Sestheneniala,— 
Write to Miss BEATRICE HART, British Embassy, Washington, D.O. 


XPERIENCED ARCHAEOLOGIST, eighteen years’ field 

work in Arabic-speaking Near East, desires more certain position, 

archaeological or otherwise. __Keferences to well-known archaeologists.—-Apply 
“ ARCHAEOLOGIST,” co, W. H. B,, 6 Hillside Gardens, Wallington, Surrey, 











qp 47° SSS Ess OF SERAUBT. 
NEW SOUTH WALES, AUSTRALIA. 
CHAIR OF ZOOLOGY. 


Applications are invited for the above position. Salary (fixed) £1,100 per 
annum, and £150 allowed for travelling expenses to Sydney from Europe. Duties 
commence March Ist, 1923. 

Further details of terms of appointment may be obtained from the under- 
signed, to whom applications (in sextuplicate), stating age and qualifications, 
accompanied by references and copies of testimonials, should be sent not later 
than Thursday, August 31st, 1922. 

AGENT-GENERAL FOR NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Australia House, Strand, 

London, W.C, 2, 

July 8rd, 1922. 


U) B4¥ Sesiee 





COLLEGE OF 
ABERYSTWYTH. 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. 


APPLICATIONS are invited for the post of ASSISTANT LECTURER in the 
DEPARTMENT OF GEOGRAPHY. The appointment is for a period of two 
mi dating from September, 1922, with a possible extension for a third year. 
Salary £300 per annum. One copy of application and three testimonials should 
be sent to the undersigned, from whom further particulars may be obtained, not 
later than July 1éth, 1922, 

Cc, G. BURTON 


General Secretary. 


AREERS AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving 
information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and GIRLS, 

Price 2s. Gd., post free 2s. 10d.—WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHIN%? 
COMPANY, Ltp. 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 1. 


WALES, 





— ———==3 





THEATRES, &c. 
FESTIVAL PERFORMANCES of Gluck’s Famous Opera, 
BRBPEE U 8” 


(In three acts), 
in WARWICK CASTLE GROUNDS, under the personal! direction of 
LOUIS N. PARKER 
(Master of the Warwick Pageant, 1906). 


With a chorus of over 200 voices, hundreds of dancers and mimes, and a full 
Orchestra, conducted by ALLEN K. BLACKALL, F.R.C.O. Dates: JULY 
19th, 20th, 2st, 22nd, at 5.30 p.m. Matinees: JULY 20th and 22nd, at 
2.30 p.m. Seats on covered-in Grand Stand: 20s., 10s. 6d., and 5s. 9d. (including 
Tax). All seats reserved. Tickets at Keith Prowse & Co.'s or the AZolian Hall, 
New Bond Street; or the Hon. Secretary, “ Orpheus,” Warwick, 


———————— ————S—————S—————— ee — —= 


LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &o. 


Wy eet ee COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 
Chairman of Council: T. W. H. INSKIP, Esg., K.C., MP. 
Principal: Miss BE, C. LODGE, M.A., F.R.Hist.s. 

FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS, one of £75, the others of £50, will be offered for 
competition in March, 1923. A certain number of -EXHIBITIONS may alsa 
be awarded. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
of London. 

Fees: Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

For further particulars apply to the PRINCIPAL, Westfield College, Hamp 
stead, N.W. 3. 


IR K BECK CcOoOLLEGS, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 





Evening Courses for the Degree of the University of London in the Faculties 
of Arts, Science, and Laws. 
Courses in Classical, French, English, German and Italian LITERATURE and 
LANGUAGE, Open to non-University Students, 
Prospectus free. 
G. F. TROUP HORNE, 
Birkbeck College, E.C. 4. Secretary. 


ft OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 





Principal: Miss E. C. HIGGINS, B.A. 

The Michaelmas Term commences on Thursday, 5th October, 1922. The Colleze 
prepares Women Students for the London Degrees in Science and Arts. Nine 
Entrance Scholarships, from £50 to £60 a year, and several Bursaries of not more 
than £35, tenable for three years, will be offered for competition in April, 1923, 

For further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Royal Holloway College, 
Englefield Green, Surrey. 


Ne YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 
Announces a Course of Lectures 
on French History, beginning July 10th, by 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS. 
For information, call or write: 


9 PLACE DES VOSGES, PARIS. 
NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Erdington, 


Birmingham (Ling’s Swedish System), offers complete Teacher's Training 
in Swedish Educational Gymnastics, Medical Gymnastics and Massage, Dancing, 
Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Net Ball, Swimming, Anatomy, Hygiene, 
Physiology, etc. 








Three Years’ Course. Prospectus on application. 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
THE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
37 Lansdowne gos. Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course extends over 3 years, 
and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 
Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY, 
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{ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE COLLEGE FOR 
TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. 
DE eg yy SCUOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. 
Chairman: Mr. C, Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. Treasurer: Mr. A. Dodds Fair- 
bairn; Secretary : Dir. Arthur G, Symonds, M.A.—For information ——T 
Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board of Education, apply to 
the Principal, Miss E. E. LAWRENCE, 
EAST BOURNE. 

rJ\HE EASTBOURNE SCHOOL OF DOMESTIC ECONOMY. 

All branches of Domestic Science taught. DAY and RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Cer‘ificates granted. Principal, Miss RANDALL, 1st Class Diplomee 
Edinburgh Training School. 


JS bgp treed FARMING SCHOOL 
Subjects taught : Greek, Latin, French, Mathematics, we gr Milking, 

Poultry Keeping, Horsemanship, Shoe making and Mending. Music. £26 per term. 

—Apply GEORGE WILLIS, B.A. Oxon, Holbeck Mill, Wolsingham, Durham. 


tee LIFE.—OLD HENWICK FARM, NEWBURY 
(late Thatcham Fruit Farm). Gardening - Women. Thorough 
training equipping girls to start small enterprises. ruit, flowers, vegetables. 
and bees on up-to-date lines. Carpentering _ itty,” ed Full 
theoretical instruction.—For prospectus apply PRINCIPALS 


G ARDENING FOR WOMEN at Ileden College, Kingstone, 
nr. Canterbury; 300 ft. up. Practical comprehensive training, individual 
Gardening year begins mid-September—Apply PRINCIPALS. 








(Preparatory).— 








consideration. 


r L Gentlewomen.—Gardening, Poultry Management, Dairy 
Work. Practical instruction by expert and cert. teachers. Lovely old manor 
house and grounds. —Apply ne Lee House, Marwood, Barnstaple, N.Devon. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND ) COLLEGES. 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, 
TRANSFERRED FROM DORCHESTER, 
Thorough general education and preparation for University Examinations, 
Recognized by the Board of Education. 
Nine and a-half acres of grounds, tennis courts, and fleld for lacrosse and net ball. 


Principal: Miss KITCAT. 





A GIRLS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 

w!T. DAVID’S, ENGLEFIELD GREEN, SURREY, for girls 
from 8 to 14 years of age, will be opened in September by Miss I. L. 
RHYS, Somerville College, Oxford Final Honours School of Modern History, 
M.A. Dublin, late Head-Mistress of the Belvedere School (G.P.D.S.T.), Liver- 
pool, and Miss GWENDOLINE RHYS, House Mistress at the Belvedere Schoo!. 

FEES: 180 to 220 guineas a year, inclusive. 

The buildings, standing in 10} acres, are those hitherto occupied by NORTH- 
LANDS SCHOOL, Applications tor admission should be addressed to Miss 
RUHYS, at St. David's, as soon as possible. Before September 6th, interviews 
by appointment only. 


B OURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE | 
BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Chairman of Governors: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., D.D. 
Principal : ‘Miss DAVIE, B.A. 

The Governors having purchased “* W ENTWORTH LODGE,” the Bourne- 
mouth residence of the late Viscount Portman, with grounds of 9} acres and 
a frontage to the sea of 400 feet, overlooking Bournemouth Bay, the School 
will be transferred to the new premises as soon as the necessary alterations and 
additions can be carried out. 

The School will be thoroughly equipped and up-to-date in every way, and 
additional accommodation for boarders will be provided. 

Application for vacancies should be made at once. 

Pupils are prepared for the University. Domestic Science Department. 
Illustrated prospectus from the PRINCIPAL, “ Towerfield,”” Annexe, Bourne- 
mouth. 


(ASTERTON SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE, WEST- 
MORLAND. 


FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress : Miss D. DE B. DOBSON, M.A. (St. Andrews), late of The Ladies’ 
Collage, Cheltenham. 


SCHOOL, 





Fees (including Medical Attendance and Laundry) :—Daughters of clergy, 
£50 brs annum ; daughters of laity, £80 per annum, and 10s. per term for medical 
attendance. 

Special Grants, Exhibitions and Scholarships for daughters of clergy. 

Thorough education on modern lines in beautiful and healthy surroundings. 
Girls are prepared for the Universities, individual attention being given to each 
girl with a view to a career suited to her special capacity. 

Apply to the HEAD- MISTRESS. 

I INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR 

HINDHEAD, SURREY. 
Bracing climate. Good education. 

Head-Mistreas: Miss F. M. 8S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons. Sch.). 


ry\ HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 


Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
odern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


TPPER CHINE, SHANKLIN, L.W.—Eight acres, near sea. 


Excellent premises and sound education. Preparation for Universities. Music, 
Arts . Languages, Games, Riding. _Domestic Science Dept. Individual attention. 


rue GREY HOUSE FARM and GARDEN SCHOOL, 

SEVENOAKS, for girls needing individual care and an out-of-door life. 
Cookery taught by hizhly-qualified lady cook. A few ladies received.—For 
terms apply Mrs. PEARCE CLARK. 


ILTON HOUSE, READING. 
PRIVATE RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Daughters of parents residing abroad are received, and may remain during 
the holidays. 
Principals: The Misses POCOCK. 


_ HELENA COLLEGE, 
PARKER. 











GIRLS, 











Prospectus on application to the Secretary, 


EALING, W.5. 





Principal—Mis: 


Boarding and Day School tor the Daughters of Gentlemen. Specia! attention 
© Languages. English, Ari. Music. Large grounds. Fees. £105 to £120 ) year. 
Office: daughters, £105 a year 





IGHFIEL 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Princlpal—Miss WALLIS 

Private Residential School for Girls. ‘Tele.: ““ Watford 616.” 


S* ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND ) SCHOOL, 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK. 
FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 


Head-Mistress: Miss a yb —— M.A. (T.C.D.), Classical Tripos, 
m bridge. 
Fees: Daughters of Clergy, £30 a term; Daughters of Laity, £40 a term. 
Bursaries are available for Clergy daughters ulfiliing certain conditions of 
the Foundation, according to the Funds. Scholarships to the Universities, 
Applications for admission and Bursaries for September, 1922, may now be 
made to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


YHE GRANGE, BUXTON.—School for Girls from 10 to 19 
years. Thorough general education, with great attention to health, 
Elder girls may specialize in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New domestic 
cience branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field for Hockey and Cricket, 
Prep. for Exams.—Principal, Miss L. C. DODD. 


HORNBANK, MALVERN WELLS.—Broad, ~ thorough 

Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, gardening, domestic science. 

Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
situated on the hill slopes. Well recommended. —Principal, Miss ROGERS, 


YALDER Le° SCHOOL, 


GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE. 
(On the Board of Education's list of Efficient Schools.) 

Mountain and sea air. 

The aim of the School is to give a sound cducation on public schoo! lines, 
Modern classrooms, laboratory, and gymnastum. Good and safe bathing. 
Playing field. Escort from Euston, Leeds, Manchester, and Carlisle.—For 
prospectus a apply HEAD-MIST RESS. 

f\HE BEEHIVE, Bexhill-on-Sca. 

from sea. High-class School for Girls, established 1876. 
teaching.—Apply PRINCIPAL. 











. In open position, | 5 min. 
Definite Church 





‘I. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
A day school. Education (girls) for Matriculation. Without residence, 
£40 p.a. Residence (20 only), £135 p.a. Entrance examination J July. 








SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN, 


a! UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. — Mrs, 

WEBSTER (Montessori Diploma and formerly Head-Mistress of Uplands 
School, St. Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire 
charge if the parents are abroad. Fee, 160 guineas. Simple, natural, happy 
home life, with suitable food and healthy conditions. On the edge of the South 
Downs and ten minutes from the sea. ‘Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead 
Nursery Training School. 


BoYS' SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


BBOTSHOLME.—A BOARDING SCHOOL for BOYS, 
aged 11-18 years. Established 1889. The first of the New School 
Movement. Excellent food. Healthy life. School estate 13% acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educ ati i. ul map 
of England to-day than Abbotsholme.’’—G. STAN LI HALIM 
For terms, &c., apply to the WARDEN, Abbotshoime, omar In rbyshire, 
or to Colonel B. ’R. WARD, C.M.G., late R.E., = Secretary, Abbotsholme 
Association, 41 Palace Mansions, Ke nsington, | Ww. 


J OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFIC ER, * ’ containing in 

a concise form the my pooner relating to the entry of Cadets (age jimits, 
13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) into the Royal Naval College, Dartm outh, 
with instructions as to how to apply, &c., and a full illus trated description of 
life at the College. —GIEVES, Ltd. (Public ation Dept.), “* Royal Navy House,” 
21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKKS.—Public School Education, 
Highly qualified staff. Four leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford, 


Fine buildings, including Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boat- 
Fees £51, 

















house, &c. Football, Cricket, Athletics, Swimming, Rowing, O.T.C. 
Entrance Scholarships, March.—Apply W. M. GRUNDY, M.A., Head-Master, 
ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK.—Re scognized by the 
Army Council. Magnificent buildings in beautitui situation, $40 fect above 


Special ENGINEERING class for NA\ as CAVEIS. 
Head-Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A 


REGHORN CASTLE SCHOOL, COLINTON, MID- 
LOTHIAN.—Prepares boys of 7 to 15 for Publie Schools and Dartmouth. 


sea, facing Dartmoor. 





Boys now being entered for future dates. Head-Masters: H. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(formerly Head-Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory Schoo!), and R. W. 
M.C., B.A. (formerly of Merchiston Castle Prepar: utory School).— 


BURTON, 
Prospectuses, &c., from the HEAD-MASTERS or the SEA REL ARY, 17 Rutland 
Street, Edinburgh. 





FOREIGN. 
IENSIONNAT, VILLA DE _ GIEZ, LAUSANNE. 
Finishing school ‘or elder girls. General education. Winter sport, 


English references. Principai: Mdile. DE GIkZ 


ENSIONNAT VILLA ARIANE, CHAILLY, LAUSANNE. 


—Finishing school for Elder Girls. Sports. English references.—Principals: 
Milles. GLAS. 





ENSIONNAT, La Marjolaine, 22 Chemin du _ Velours, 
Geneva. Finishing schoo! for elder girls. General education. English 
references. Would take summer boarders. Principal, Melle C. Hartmann. 
Pe *rsonally recommended by Bra. H. P. Betts, Ellerslea, Pet rsfle Id, Hants, 








7 NGLISH SCILOOL, CHATE AU D’OEX, SWITZERLAND. 
| —Altitude 3,500 feet. gg ge for public school. French strong 
subject. —Apply for prospectus to T. H. REEVE, M.A., Oxon. 


YWITZERLAND, LAUSANNE, “ VILLA BIENVENUE.” 








kK First-class Boarding School for finishing Girls. Highly recommended. 

Thorough education. Languages, Music, &c. Summer and Winter Sports. 

Escort from London.—F or prospec ctus, &e., write to Princi ipé als, Mme es. RUFER, 
PRIVATE TUITION, & c. 


{OMMON ENTRANCE EXAMINATION.—Special preparas 
tion. Twelve pupils. Absolute individual attention. Many successes. 
Country rectory. 400 ft. For prospectus and fulJ 
London, E.C. 4 
LOCUTION.—Mr CHARLES SEYMOUR 
will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Voice Production, Articulation, Reciting, and Correct Spcakiny 
PARLIAMENTARY CANDIDATES, ~ irristers, Preachers, 
446 Strand (Charing Cross), WC. 2. 


above sea level, sandy soil.- 
Cannon Street, 


particulars apply R. J., ¢.o. J. and J. PATON, 143 


NN 
K 
Vocabulary, 


Pupils incl ude 
Lecturers, and Ladies. 








Woes 
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M\HE DEAF.—Miss Boultbee’s method of teaching Lip- 
reading has proved an effectual aid to defective noattee 1 qeateeaieaae 
made. —Address 1258 St. James’ Court, Buckingham Gate, 


CTAMMERING CURED.—Mr. A. C. SCHNELLE receives 
resident and daily pupils at his residence. Very successful treatment with 
pupils of all ages. Estab. 1905.—119 Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 1. 


——— ——————— 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
S CHOOLS 











Parents can obtain reliable information 
respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homes 
for boys and girls by sending full particulars of their 

& requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
of fees, &c.) to , 
q Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., 
T UTORS Educational Agents, who are largely responsible forthe 
teaching staffs of the most importantschools, and thus 
able to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
— —61 CONDUIT IT ST., LORUUR, W.1. *Phones—Mayfair 1063, 1064. 


} EFORMED INNS.— Ask for Descriptive List (gratis) 
of 160 Inns and Hotels managed by the People’s Refreehment Houss 

Association, Ltd. Take £1 Shares (maximum dividend 75 per cent.) or 6 per ceut, 

Loan Stock.—P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent street. W.1 


ON’T BUY NEW CLOTHES.—WE “TURN” SUTI 8, 
OVERCOATS, COSTUMES, &c., equa to new Write for descriptive 
price list or send garments for free estimate.—LONDON TURNING CO, 
(Dept. A), 97 Downs Park Road, London, E. 5. "Phone Dals ston 15st 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKP LATE. —Your own Arms, 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and original work, 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free.—UENRY bB. WAKD, 66 Mortimer street, 
London, W.1. 


A RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Value 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post iree. best prices paid for Old Gold and Silwer Jewellery (Lrokea 
or meee: Satisfaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Fastd 1850 

















DVICE “ABOUT SCHOOLS, at 
HOME or on the CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISHMENTS, 
DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, &c., 
is given free of charge by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING & CO 
$6 Sackville Street, London, W.1. Telephone: 
Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally acquainted with nearly all School 
Principals in the country. They will also be glad to supply full information about 
establishments giving a course of training in Domestic Economy, Secretarial 
Work, Agriculture and Horticulture. 


Regent 4926. 


NO CHARGE WHATEVER IS MADE TO PARENTS, 

{CHOOLS FOR BOYS 42D > GIRLS. 

rUTORS tor ARMY and ALL EXA 
CLERGY RECEIVING DELICATE OR BACKW ARD BOYS FOR 
SPECIAL CARE AND TUITION. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools 
and Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and Trustworthy Information. 

The age of the pupil, district preterred, and rough idea of fees should be given, 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4. 





——————_—_— 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 
A CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement writing and 
: Publicity Work. 


Lither sex can earn £10 weekly in spare time.——Write 
for full partic — and tree lesson to Room H. 1, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague 
Street, W.C. 


re "EDITORS. Expert Authes (late of Academy, etec.), 

leader-writer’s son, offers Notes on Public Affairs and on Literary and 
General News to high-class weekly or as feature in monthly. Thoughtful and 
bright. Specimens subi nitte d.—Address Box 1117, the Spectator, 13 York Street, 
Strand, London, W.C. 2. 


l ‘THOR | and Publisher. —Authers should forward Novels, 
Poems, Stories, Plays, Films, Essays, Music and Songs to Mr. Arthur Stoc k- 
well,Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, London. Typewriting not essential. No reading fees 


EARN to write ARTIC L ES and STORIES ; earn while 

learning. Unique Postal Course—How to Write, Whi: t to Write About, 

Where to Sell. Expert Guidance. Prospectus free. REGENT INSTITUTE 
(Dept. 85B), 13 Victoria St., S.W. 1. 























ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 

charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 

Serials from about 80,000 words. 

charged. Authors’ MSS. typed. + eee MASSEY, 
Doctors’ Commons, London, E.O. 


Where criticism is —— a small feo ts 
23 Knightrider Street, 





beget pe TING and Duplicating of every description carefully 
and promptly executed. MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words; carbon copy, 3d. per 1,000 
translations undertake n.—Miss N. . McFarlane, i1 Palmeira Av., Westcliff, 


words ; 














TOURS. 
TOURS.—Gentlemen and_ Ladies. 


First-class throughout. Aug. Ist, Tyrol and Salzkammergut, 3 wecks, 
59 gns. Oct. 3rd, North Italy—Art Cities, 4 weeks, 79 gns. Oct. 3rd, Grand 
Italian Tour, 6 weeks, 110 gns.—Miss BISHOP, F.R.G.S., 159 Auckland Road, 
London, 8.E. 19. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, 


WITZERLAND.—BRIGUE (Valais). 
recommended by many English folk, 
PENSION MULLER. 
A T BOU JRNE MOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful position on West 
Masseur, Masseuse; Resident Physician (M.D.). 


RIVATE SOCTAL 








&oc. 


Comfortable house, 
Moderate terms.—HOTEL- 





Cliff overlooking Bay and Pines. 
Telep.: 341. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
{REENHOUSE PAINTING AND GLAZING. 


“ VITROLITE,” superior to White Lead Paint, 18s. 6d. per gall., cans hes 
“PLASTINE”’ supersedes Putty, 32s. per cwt., kegs extra. 7 Ib. tins, 3d. 
each, post free. —Full particulars from W. CARSON & SONS, Grove Works, 
Battersea. Agents throughout the country. 


| ESIDENT ~ PATIEN TS. ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 
scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on ap »plic ation to Mr. A. V. STOREY 
General Manager, Medica!, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 12 Stratford Place, Oxford St., W.1. 


proRREaa—A GUARANTEED CURE. Do not have 

your teeth extracted. Write to this Clinic first. An original and 
explanatory booklet, entitled ‘“ Pyorrheea Alveolaris and Similar Diseases ”’ 
(second edition, 24 pages), published at 1s., sent post free to any sufferer upon 
receipt of 6d. stamps.—Address the SECRETARY, ASEPLENE, LIMITED, 
33 Bedford Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 











LATTIS is the only absolutely ‘efficient remedy ‘for exter 

minating Cockroaches and Blackbeetles. Harmless to domestic animals. 

Full directions on each tin.—is. 6d., 2s. 8d. or 5s. per tin, post free, trom 
HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


?. 
S 


ANDREW’S ZSOSPLIFAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON, 
For the Upper and Middle Classes only. 
President :—The Rt. Hon. the EARL SPENCER, K.G. 

This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and pleasure 
grounds. Voluntary Boarders received for treatment. 

The Hospitai has a branch establishment at MOULTON PARK, two miles 
from the Hospital, where there is a farm of over 500 acres. 

BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, the Seaside House of 
St. Andrew’s Hospital, is beautifully situated in a park of 331 acres, close to the 
sea, and in the midst of the finest scenery in North Wales 

For terms and further particulars apply to the MEDIC AL SUPERINTEN- 
DENT, St. _Andrew’s Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56 


THE CHURCH IN WALES 


(DISESTABLISHED AND DisSENDOWED, MARCH 31SI, 1920). 





In response to the Appeal which has been made for 
ONE MILLION POUNDS, 


a sum of £650,000 has now been received, of which practically 
the whole has come from Wales. 


A LAST APPEAL TO ENGLISH CHURCHMEN 


who promised their support to the Welsh Church in the event 
of her Disestablishment is now being made. 


Donations, large or small, may be sent to the SECRETARY, 
Welsh Church Fund, 3 Iddesleigh House, Caxton Street, London, 
8.W. 1, from whom full particulars may be obtained. 


wets WORLD TOUR 
29 Sept., 1922—Early May, 1923. 


Visiting under ideal conditions CANADA, 
Honolulu, Fiji, NEW ZEALAND, AUSTRA- 
LIA, North Borneo, Manila, 
JAPAN, Shanghai, Straits 


Colombo, etc. 


Small Membership. First Class. 


Escorted Personally Throughout. 










Hongkong, 


Settlements, 


Descriptive itinerary, with full per- 
ticulars, from 


T. H. HAMER & Co. 


Shipping and New Zealand 
Agents, 
110-111, Strand, London, W.C.2 


tnd ee 








SUMMER HOLIDAYS 
CHANCERY LANE 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


Safes and Strong Rooms providing 
absolute SECURITY for Valuables 


PROSPECTUS FREE 
INSPECTION INVITED 





Apply Managing Director: 
Safe Deposit, 61-62 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. 
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biscuits are a delight d, 
ful combination of crisp Ry 
flaky biscuit and real 
cheese of most delicate Th 
and refined flavour. They SAOP 
are ideal for luncheon oR 
or dinner. Order a trial 
tin from your stores. 







Made only by 
CARRS& COL? 
CARLISLE 





















BY APPOINTMENT, 


Disinfectants 


have stood the test of time and 
are acknowledged to be the best. 


Jeyes’ Fluid 


should be used in every household. 
151 MEDALS AWARDED. 
Directions with each bottle. 















































PRESIDENT: 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


THE 


‘ARETHUSA’ 


TRAINING SHIP 


and the 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
URGENTLY NEED £25,000 


(Received to Date, £6,500 
To prevent curtailment of any branch of the Society’s Work. 


10,000 boys have been sent to Royal Navy and Mercantile Marine. 
9,000 boys have been trained for CivilEmploy ment and Emigration, 
1100 boys and girls now being maintained. 
Patrons- - THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 
Chairman and Treasurer- - - - = = C. E. MALDEN, Esq., M.A. 
Deputy Chairman- - - - = = = = = F. H. CLayton, Esq. 
Chairman of Ship Committee - - ~— - Howson F. Devitt, Esq. 
Joint Secretaries - H. BrisTOW WALLEN and HENRY G. COPELAND. 
F Geum, &c., should be made payable to and sent to, 
The Shaftesbury Homes and * Arethusa’ Training Ship, 164 Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, London, W.C. 2. 




















By Appointment. | 

ULMER’S Pomagne Cider 

has introduced a new 

fashion in dinner wines. 

To-day on many tables one sees 
Bulmer’s Pomagne Cider re- 
placing the more costly sparkling 
wines of France. On account of 
its low acidity it is the ideal 
drink on all occasions for gouty 

and rheumatic folk. 
Write for “ The Golden Wine of England” booklet. 
H. P. BULMER & CO., LTD., HEREFORD. 





| 




















(ONQUISTADO 


PORT 


A Most Excellent Wine from the Wood. 
54 PER DOZEN BOTTLES, Carriage Paid. 
™ Send 9s. for Two Trial Bottles, Post Free. 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON, 
13, Bordeaux House, 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
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THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
Outside Page (when available), £21. 





Page os -. £16 16 O]| Quarter-Page(}-Col.) £4 4 0 
Half-Page (Column) 8 8 O| PerInch .. an 015 O 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page -. £23 2 O| Inside Page oo £498 © 


Charges for Border and Approved 
Block Advertisements. 


Page, 11 in. by Quarter-Page, 5}in. 
6¢F in. .. -. £18 18 0 by 3) in. oo £414 G6 
Hali-Page, 11 in. Eighth-Page, 2} in. 


by 3 in. -v- 8§ BS by 3% in. oe 27 6 


Small Advertisements. 


Minimum charge of 5s. for three lines (about 26 words) and 
Is. 4d. a line for every additional line. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLI- 
CATIONS,” £1 PER INCH. 

TERMS: net. 


13 YORK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, STRAND, W.C. 2 
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Jonathan Cape, Eleven Gower Street 


G, New Fiction 
Sea Wrack By VERE HUTCHINSON. “Shows quite unusual merit. A dramatic story, 


dynamic throughout.”—Sunday Times. 2nd Imp. 7s. 6d. net 
The Voice in the Wilderness sy RICHARD BLAKER. “his courageous and 
memorable novel.” —Saturday Review. 2nd Imp. 7s, Od. net 
Blindfold By MRs. VICTOR RICKARD. “A notable picture of Bohemian life in Paris.” —Glaqgoee 
Herald. 2nd Imp. 7s. 6d. net 
The Hidden Force By LOUIS COUPERUS, “One of the most interesting of 
Mr. Couperus’ novels.”-—Morning Post. 7s. Od. net 


White and Black By H. A. SHANDS. “One of the most remarkable first novels issued for a 


long time past "Sunday Times. 7s. Od. net 
The Woman and the Priest By GRAZIA DELEDDA. “ It is delightful to turn 
from the ordinary fiction of to-day to the work of Grazia Deledda,—Telegraph, 7s. 6d. net 


The Grays By CHARLOTTE BACON. A book which will appeal to all who are interested in 


themselves—its themes are human and enduring. 7s. Od. net 


Savages By GORDON RAY YOUNG, A dramatic story of Southern Seas, of strange fantastic 


islands, of pearl fishing and piracy. 7s. Od. net 


Witch Doctors By CHARLES BEADLE. A picture of life among the savages of the African 


jungle, by one who knows both the country and people intimately. 7s. 6d. net 


From the Life By HARVEY O’HIGGINS. Pen portraits and life histories of prominent —but 


imaginary—people, 7s. Od. net 


Q, General Literature 


With Gun and Rod in Canada By PHIL H. MOORE. “A treasury of 


hunting lore, the like of which has not been seen for a long time.”—Morning Post.  Iilustrated. 
12s. 6d. met 


Through Algeria and Tunisia on a Motor-Cycle 2) LADY warren, 
“A really charming book; among the few travel books that may be called literature.”—Daily Mais. 
Tiustrated. 1cs. 6d. net 

Friday Nights By EDWARD GARNETT. Literary criticisms and appreciations. “ The author 


has for long been a force, perhaps the most helpful and subtly potent, among the.currents of written 
English.”-—Fohn Gaksworthy. 7s. 6d. net 


Batouala By RENE MARAN. = From the French, Awarded the Prix Goncourt. 1921. 1,000 


numbered copies only for sale. 10s, 6d. net 


The Worm Ouroboros By E. R. EDDISON. “ An author whose cunning handiwork and 
sense of the genuinely romantic are impressed on every page.” —Manchester Guardian. Mlustrated by Keith 


Henderson. 15s. net 


India and the English By B. WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. “A remarkable book. It 


exhibits an astonishing grasp of Indian mentality.” — Manchester Guardian. 7s. 6d. net 
A Brigadier in France By HANWAY R. CUMMING. With Introduction by Field- 
Marshal Sir William Robertson, G.C.B. With Frontispiece Portrait and Maps. gs. wet 


Phases of France By HELEN CLERGUE, Certain aspects of French history on the eve of 


the Revolution. 7s. Od. ner 


A Lady of the Salons By D. E. ENFIELD. “She is borne gaily and wittily through early 


struggles to final eclipse. This acute and graceful study.”—Times. With Frontispiece Portrait, 6s. net 
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RUSSIA. 





Fourth Number of 


RECONSTRUCTION in EUROPE 





An attempt to collect authoritative information 


en the Russian Problem from all quarters. 


Articles by 
LORD ROBERT CECIL, 


PAUL PAINLEVE (Ex-Prime Minister 


of France), 


V. E. ORLANDO (Ex-Prime Minister 
, of Italy), 


DR. NANSEN, 
MAXIM GORKI, 
J. M. KEYNES, and many others. 


THE ECONOMIC PROGRAMME OF 
THE SOVIET REPUBLIC expounded by 
themselves, written under direction of LENIN 
by the leading People’s Commissaries and 


Assistant Commissaries. 


Important Section on The Oil Problem in all 
its aspects by SIR JOHN CADMAN and 


others. 





BUSINESS BAROMETER OF INDUSTRIAL 
CONDITIONS. 





Published by 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN COMMERCIAL 
PAGES 68. ONE SHILLING. 


Post free from the “Guardian Buildings,” Manchester. 


STABILIZE 
KUROPE 


, Peace and prosperity can never be established 
in Europe by forces which are merely political, 
financial, or material. 


TO 


G. There is little hope for the future of this 
Continent until its nations are governed by moral 
and spiritual motives. 


@, The Bible should he placed in every home in 
Europe: because it reveals the One Restorer and 
Ruler—Who is perfect Man and perfect God—Who 
alone can transform human hearts and destroy human 
selfishness. 


G, The need for the Bible is greatest in countries 
which have hardly any popular Christian literature 
and little systematic teaching and preaching of 
Christian truth. 


G, The Bible Society is the best agent for distributing 
Holy Scripture: because it stands above sects, it does 
not proselytize, it simply places God’s Word, without 
note or comment, in every man’s hands in his mother- 
tongue. 


G, The Society’s colporteurs on the Continent are 
far fewer than before the war. To-day fresh men 
are available, and many doors stand open. The main 
hindrance is lack of funds. 


G, For the sake of Europe—the Continent called 
Christian—will you help the Society to restore its 
colportage? 


Send a gift to the Secretaries of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria Street, 
London, E.C. 4. 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 

By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 

Author of “ Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” &e. 

“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 

“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as a revelation.”—7'he Guardian. 

“The precepts he lays down for the preservation 
and restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vincing.” —NMedical 

Price 7d. post frees from 
J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 37), 117 St. George's Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 








OOKS.—Ruvigny’s Titled Nobility of Europe, 1914, new 
copies, 42s., for 6s.; Strickland’s Queens of England, 6 vols., 30s.; 
Donnelly’s Atlantis, 1ls.; Scott-Elliot, The Story of Atlantis, 25s.; History of 
Flagellation Among Different Nations, illus., 11s.; Skeat’s Etymologic al Die- 
tionary, 1910, $2s.; Ward's Roman Era in Britain, 7s. 6d.; Pepys’ Diary, 4 vols., 
16s. 9d. ; 100,000 Books in stock. Catalogues on application. Books WANTED: 
First Editions of Conrad, £2 each offered ; Almayer’s Folly, 1895; Outcast of 
the Islands, 1896; also Masefield’s Salt W ater Ballads, 1902 ; Everlasting Mercy, 
1911; Walter Ramal’s Songs of Childhood, 1902; Beerbohm’s Caricatures of 
25 Gentlemen; Masefield’s Tragedy of Man, 1909; John Inglesant, 1588.— 
EDWARD BAKER’S Great Bookshop, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1830. 





Capital Authorised and nae. ee oe ee ee «.  £9,000,000 
Capital Paid up .. ° ee ee oe ee ee ° £3,000,000 
Reserve Fund .. ee ee £3,150,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors .. £6,000,000. 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C.3. 

DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throuchout the Australian 
States and Dominion of New Zealand. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are 
also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS are 


received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on application. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA. 
By G. ARNOLD WOOD, M.A., late Scholar of Balliol 
College, Oxford, and Stanhope Essayist, Professor of 
History in the University of Sydney. With 69 Maps and 
Illustrations. 8yo. 25s. net. 








THOMAS HARDY’S WORKS. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 23 Vols. Crown 8vo. 
6s. net eache POCKET EDITION. 22 Vols. 
Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 6s. net each. 
THE WESSEX EDITION. 22 Vols. Cloth extra. 8vo. 
Ios. 6d. net each. 


Cloth gilt. 
Feap. 8vo, 


NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION. 


THE SADHU. A _ Study in Mysticism 
and Practical Religion. 
By B. H. STREETER, M.A., and A. J. APPASAMY, M.A. 
Crown 8yvo. 5s. net. 


OLD TESTAMENT STORIES AND HOW 


TO TEACH THEM. 
By the Rev. E. BASIL REDLICH, B.D., Director of 
Religious Education in the Diocese of Peterborough. 
Volume I.—To the Election of the First King. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 








A THEORY OF MONADS. 
OUTLINES OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE PRIN- 
CIPLE OF RELATIVITY. By H. WILDON CARR, 
D. Litt. S8vo. 15s. net. 


THE NEW IDEALISM. 
3y MAY SINCLAIR, Author of ‘“ A Defence of Idealism.” 
Svo. 14s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C. 2. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S BOOKS 


AT THE MOMENT OF DEATH 
By CAMILLE FLAMMARION. tos. 6d. net. (Just ready.) 


In ‘“‘ At the Moment of Death ” the author deals with the manifestations and 
Apparitions of the Dying, ‘‘ Doubles,” Phenomena of Occultism, and presents 
a vast mass of evidence of extraordinary psychic power exhibited at the very 








moment of bodily dissolution. 


ASIA AT THE CROSSROADS 


Japan, Korea, China, Philippine Islands 
By E. ALEXANDER POWELL. Illustrated. ros. 6d. net. 


Written by an expert observer and reporter of foreign affairs, this book is 


an illummating study of the great problems of the Orient. 
“ GREEN 


THE “GREEN RAY” OR 
FLASH” AT RISING AND SETTING OF 
THE SUN 


By Prof. Dr. M. E. MULDER. Cloth, 6s. net. 


A most valuable contribution to the study of solar phenomena. 


THE CONQUEST OF THE NEW 
ZEALAND ALPS 


By SAMUEL TURNER, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. Cloth, 
21s. net. 
Perhaps the chief feature of this volume of thrilling climbing adventure is 
the account of the author’s single-handed attempts on Mt. Cook, 


SOUTH SEA REMINISCENCES 


By I-t.-Col. T. R. ST. JOHNSTON. 16s. net. 


THE PSYCHIC LIFE OF INSECTS 


By FE. L.. BOUVIER, Member of the Institute of France, etc. 
8s. 6d. net. 
The psychic life of insects is a fascinating idea in itself and this detailed study 
pf its nianifestations is of extraordinary interest. 
Tr, FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2 


Publishers of The “* First Novel” Library. 





NOW READY. At all Booksellers. 


The Very Striking New 


Book 


By the Author of 
“The Rising Tide of Colour ”’ 


Demy 8vo. 16s. net. 


THE 


REVOLT AGAINST 
CIVILIZATION: 


THE MENACE OF THE UNDERMAN 


by 


Lothrop Stoddard 


“A book of extraordinary interest and power 
. . . going to the very roots of human society, 
of the forces and natural causes behind the 
present world-unrest.’"—Daily Mail. 


“A book of extraordinary power and insight, 
which should be read by everybody who is 
not content with the superficial pratings of the 
mere politician.”-—Morning Post, 


This is a book which is destined to open 
the eyes of the world to the dangers which 
threaten society upon every side. It has 
only been published a fortnight, but is 
already one of the most widely discussed 


books of the year, 





CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD., 
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Cambridge University Press 





A Pepysian Garland.  Biack-tetter' broadside 
ballads of the years 1595-1639, chiefly from the collec- 
tion of Samuel Pepys. Edited by H. E. ROLLINS, 
Ph.D. With 26 illustrations from Black-letter ballads. 
Royal 8vo. 21s net. 

“Here is a book which ought to be of interest to all true Lon- 
doners and be acceptable to an age which takes its pleasure in the 
songs and airs of the Beggar's Opera. It is a selection of some of 
the best broadside ballads, published between 1595 and 1639, 
which are preserved in the Pepysian Library at Magdalene College, 
Cambridge.”—-The Times. 


. . 

The History of the Mansion House. 
By SYDNEY PERKS, F.S.A., F.S.1., F.R.1.B.A., 
City Surveyor to the Corporation of the City of London. 
Royal 8vo. With 35 grates and 67 plans. 35s net. 

This book deals first with the site of the Mansion House from 
the earliest times (the Walbrook, the Stocks Market, the early 
church of St Stephen, the old statue of Charles II, the surveys 
after the Great Fire); then follows a detailed description of the 
plans and the building of Dance’s Mansion House, as well as of 
the work done upon the building during the nineteenth century. 


f . , 
A Little Book on Water Supply. py 
WILLIAM GARNETT, M.A., D.C.L. With 53 
text-figures. Demy 8vo. 6s 64 net. 

“Mr Garnett deals lucidly with almost every aspect of water 
supply, and Londoners will find his explanation of the system 
by which water is distributed throughout London particularly 
interesting. . . . His book is worthy of the importance of its 
subject.”—-The Morning Post. 


Small Talk at Wreyland. py cEciL TORR. 


Second Series. Demy 8vo. os net. 

“This second book of Mr Torr’s small talk is as delightful, 
peculiar, and varied as its predecessor. Again we run to welcome 
an exact and learned scholar who is yet untouched by pedantry, 
a keen appreciator of life’s follies and humours who is serenely 
immune from bitterness or asperity, a personality in which ripe 
experience, a whimsical fancy, a choice and fragrant wit combine, 
and on whose tongue that almost lost art of gracious, pointed 
conversation renews its magic cadence.” 

Times Literary Supplement. 





The Laws of the Earliest English Kings. 
Edited and translated by F. L. ATTENBOROUGH, 
M.A. Demy 8vo. 15s met. 

“No difficulty has been shirked or glossed over. . . . Mr 
Attenborough gives us nothing superfluous, and he omits nothing 
of real value or assistance to the student; while his translation 


is at once scholarly and readable.”—The Cambridge Review. 





Te * 
The Oul and the Nightingale. raiva, 
with intyoduction, texts, notes, translation, and glossary 
by J. W. H. ATKINS, M.A. With a frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo. 16s net. 

“ The most valuable part of this book is undoubtedly the text 
with the accompanying notes. The notes are excellent and 
copious, bringing in, from all appropriate quarters, just the informa- 
tion required. In the Introduction Mr Atkins gives us a careful 
account of all that has been said or surmised as to the author.” 

Notes and Queries, 


Anglo-Saxon and Norse Poems. Edited 
and translaied by N. KERSHAW. Demy 8vo. 14s net. 

“ Each piece is preceded by a most careful introduction, setting 
out everything of importance that has been said, discovered, 
or conjectured about it. An abundance of references makes good 
the statements, aud notes on minuter details are lavishly supplied. 
Indeed, the painstaking scholarship shown iu this may be praised 
without reservation.”—Notes and Queries, 


Society and Solitude. py &. T. CAMPAG- 
NAC, Professor of Education in the University of 
Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 8s 6d net. 
“Study of a book of this type, noble in its conceptions and 
»ractical in its outlook, should do much to educate public opinion 
the world of education.”—The Times Educational Supplement. 


The Provinces of Ireland. General Editor, 
GEORGE FLETCHER, F.G.S., M.R.I.A., of the 
Department of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland. Now ready. LEINSTER, 7s 6d net, 
and CONNAUGHT, 6s 6d net. With maps, diagrams, 
and illustrations. Crown 8vo. Previously published, 
ULSTER and MUNSTER, 6s 6d net each. Pro- 


spectus on application. 
“Should become the pocket companion of every traveller in 
Ireland.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Banffshire. By ww. BARCLAY, Editor of 
the “ Banffshire Journal.” With maps, diagrams, and 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s 6d net. Cambridge 
County Handbooks. 





Age and Area. A Study in Geographical Dis. 
tribution and Origin of Species. By J. C. WILLIS, 
M.A., Sc.D., Hon. Sc.D. (Harvard), F.R.S. With 
chapters by HUGO DE VRIES, F.M.R.S.; H. B. 
GUPPY, M.B., F.R.S.; Mrs E. M. REID, B.Sc., 
F.L.S.; JAMES SMALL, D.Sc., F.L.S. Demy 
8vo. With illustrations. 14s net. 

“Some thirty years ago a pupil of the strictest school of 
natural selection, and enthusiastic in my belief in its principles, 
I set out upon a course of independent observation of Nature. 
Ten years of such work convinced me that a simpler explanation 
of phenomena was always to be found. . . Age as an explana. 
tion of spread is enormously simpler than natural selection.” 

From the Preface. 


. . 

History of Switzerland, 1499-1914. 
By WILHELM OECHSLI, late Professor of Swiss 
History atthe University of Zurich. Translated from the 
German by EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. Demy 80v0. 
With 3 maps. 20s net. [Ready Shortly. 

A new volume in the Cambridge Historical Series, the aii of 
which is to sketch the history of Modern Europe, with that of its 
chief colonies and conquests, from about the end of the fifteenth 
century down to the present time. This present volume is divided 
into six books, viz :——I, Zenith of the Swiss Confederation, 14¢9- 
1519. II, Reformation and Counter-Reformation, 1519-1643. 
III, Age of the Aristocracy, 1648-1798. IV, Period of the Revolu- 
tion, 1798-1815. V, Epoch of the Federal Pact, 1815-1848. VI, 
Switzerland as a Federal State, 1848-1914. 


Medieval France. A Companion to French 
Siudies. Edited by ARTHUR TILLEY, M.A. With 
17 plates and 2 maps. Demy 8vo. 25s net. 

‘Of whatever the student be in search he will find here, if not 
the thing itself, directions for finding it. Indeed, we do not believe 
that there exists any one book of this size which will provide us 
with the same amount of information on medieval England as 
this on medieval France.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


The Roman Fate. An Essay in Interpretation. 
By W. E. HEITLAND, M.A. Demy 8vo. 3s net. 


This book consists of three papers (I, Elements of strength in 
large states. The career of Rome considered from (a) political and 
(b) economic points of view. II, Recent application of anthro- 
pological and biological Science to the interpretation of human 
history. III, Roman History reviewed from this scientific point 
of view. ‘The tragedy of misfits), which constitute an attempt to 
account for the course of Roman history in its main outlines, with 
criticism of some striking theories recently applied. 


The Story of the Canadian Revision of 


the Prayer Book. By Archdeacon W. J. 
ARMITAGE, D.D., Ph.D., Custodian of the Canadian 
Book of Common Prayer. With a frontispiece. Crown 
8vo. gs net. 

In the first part of this book the author, who was Secretary of 
the Canadian Revision Committee, tells the story of the movement 
for revision in Canada, portrays the revisers at their work, and 
records the progress of the revision through its many stages. In 
the second part he takes the revised Prayer Book service by service 
and shows what alterations were made, why they were made, and 
the source or origin of the new matter introduced. 


The Book of Common Prayer accord: 
ing to the use of the Church of England 


. os 
in the Dominion of Canada. Issued by the 
authority of the General Synod. In various editions and 
bindings, from 1s 8d net. 

This book became, on Easter Sunday last, ‘ the authorised Book 
of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacraments, and other 
Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of England in Canada, for use 
in all Cathedra!s, Churches and Chapel; of the Church in Canada.” 
The various editions differ in size, but every edition contains the 
same matter on the same page throughout. 


Pelagius’s Expositions of Thirteen 


Epistles of St Paul. 1, Introduction. By 
A. SOUTER, B.A., D.Litt. Demy 8vo. 40s net. 
Texts and Studies (Contributions to Biblical and Pairistie 
Literature). Vol IX. Nol. 

* Professor Souter of Aberdeen, who has for many years been 
making a special study of Pelagius, has now produced a masterly 
treatise, which is to be followed by a critical edition of the text. 
It is a real pleasure to see a very difficult problem in textual 
criticism handled with such skill and patience.”——The Spectator. 


Herodas ¢ the Mimes and Fragments. With 
notesby WALTER HEADLAM, Litt.D. Edited by A. D. 
KNOX, M.A. With a plate. Demy 8vo. £3 3s net. 

“Mr Knox, taking on Headlam’s work, has produced a wonderful 
array of notes, dealing with each point at full length. The editior 
is a good example of English erudition.”—The Saturday Review. 
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